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... just a few things: 


A SPECIALIST in international eco- 
nomics, Arnold F. McKee has a doc- 
torate from the Faculté de Droit, at 
Paris. He is an assistant professor in 
the economics department at Notre 
Dame University and is working on a 
book treating justice as related to the 


economy. 
* 


INTERGROUP relations and urban 
problems occupy the attention of Den- 
nis Clark these days, as they enter so 
intimately into his work as a housing 
specialist with the Philadelphia Fellow- 
ship Commission. Articles by him have 
appeared in SOCIAL ORDER, America, 
Catholic World, Integrity, The Grail, 
Interracial Review. At present he is 
deeply interested in Catholic family 
life in the urban environment. 


A CHEMIsT by training with a doc- 
torate from Catholic University, but 
a philosopher at heart, Lawrence Mo- 
ran (see page 434) feels that the pub- 
lic enthusiasm for machines which was 
described 20 years ago by Werner Som- 
bart should subside if people would 
only consider the facts involved. He 
is assistant to the chief of the techni- 
cal division, National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has had articles in The 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists and In- 
tegrity. 

The Moran article on machine-made 
“leisure” comes at a time when Pope 
Pius XII has, in a letter to the “Social 
Week” at Bergamo, called attention to 
the steady exclusion of ethics from the 
economy, as “a painful aspect of that 
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process of de-Christianization which, 
having separated social life from its 
source, which is God, has given rise to 
a civilization without soul and reduced 
man in a Certain sense to a mere com- 
plement of his machines.” 

The Pope’s words are so general that 
it could hardly be said he was referring 
solely to any purely local situations, 
least of all the Italian. 

o 

JUsT APPOINTED director of fast- 
growing Marquette University’s De- 
partment of Economics, Father Ber- 
nard W. Dempsey recently addressed 
a meeting of the -Council of Profit- 
sharing Industries. From that talk the 
article starting on p. 424 has been 
adapted. Father Dempsey was for- 
merly on the staff of the Institute of 
Social Order. 


THE suBJECT of “right-to-work” 
legislation has long been in need of seri- 
ous, competent research. This was cer- 
tainly underscored by Father Leo C. 
Brown’s article, ““Right-to-Work Leg- 
islation,” which appeared in this re- 
view March, 1955 (p. 99) and has 
since been in wide demand. 

The brief essay-review by Dr. 
Gladys W. Gruenberg in this issue (p. 
440) harks back to this position and 
gives a forceful evaluation, strictly 
from the viewpoint of an economist, of 
the latest offering of the champion of 
the “right-to-work.” 

. 


OVERLOOKED among our contribu- 
tors last month was Professor Michael 
P. Fogarty, Montague Burton Profes- 
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sor of Industrial Relations at Universi- 
ty College of Cardiff, Wales, who in 
December will publish Christian De- 
mocracy in Western Europe, 1814- 
1952 (University of Notre Dame 
Press, $6.75), a comprehensive survey 
of the Christian Democratic movement 
and its social thought. He has lately 
done a booklet, Family Allowances 
(Catholic Social Guild, Oxford). We 
hope soon to have him back in these 
pages. 

FREQUENT requests for capsule treat- 
ment of special issues lead us to present 
a new feature this month—a page of 
related questions and answers. On page 
432 a member of the faculty of Loyola 
University of the South (New Orleans) 
gives replies to special questions on the 
morality of segregation. Father Cooper 
has been at work recently on a “cate- 
chism of integration.” 


The two pages on segregation may 
be reprinted, if the demand is great 
enough. Should you wish to have any 
quantity lots, please inform us at once 
so that the cost of the reprints may be 
low. 

* 


A READER who gratefully remem- 
bered an article on the American aspos- 
tolate in SOCIAL ORDER (March, 1953) 
recently answered the “want-ad” note 
on the missioner in Japan who had no 
access to SOCIAL ORDER and sent a 
check to help (see his note in “Let- 
ters”). 

Someone previously gave a generous 
sum for gift subscriptions to large uni- 
versity libraries. 

This sort of thing SOCIAL ORDER can 
well profit by—and we hope it will be- 
come a regular with interested readers. 


R: B., $j. 
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What the Election Means 
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John L. Thomas 
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John L. Thomas 


and other material from Edward Murphy, Barry Ulanov, Nicholas von Hoffman, 


Richard Lawlor, William Kenealy, Franklin Ewing, 
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A conspicuous failure 


Selling American Capitalism 


ARNOLD F. McKEE 


THE SUSPICION certainly lingers in 
the American mind that the realities of 
American capitalism (as we think we 
know it) are really the answer to the 
economic problems of the countries of 
the world. 

But so many difficulties have arisen 
relative to American capitalism that we 
must, in my opinion, seriously and sin- 
cerely ask an immense question: is cap- 
italism suited to the rest of the world? 

Now the world ought to be acquaint- 
ed with the American system, for the 
simple reason that since the end of 
World War II the United States has 
sold and given immense quantities of 
goods and services to many countries. 
Its gifts alone (including Lend-Lease) 
exceed $100 billion. For their part for- 
eign countries have avidly purchased 
from us all the goods which their care- 
fully-husbanded dollar resources would 
allow. This strong world demand for 
dollars and for the goods and services 
which they will purchase appears a cer- 
tain feature of the international trade 
scene for ‘years to come. 

Withal, the one thing the United 
States cannot sell (one of the most 
striking failures) is American capital- 
ism itself. Curiously, a literally great 
volume of interest has been shown 
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abroad in American productivity and 
the goods and services at the end of the 
chain. But while the techniques com- 
mand the highest respect, the declared 
master-technique itself has never “‘gone 
across.” Although they deeply admire 
and intensely study many details of the 
operation, foreign countries seem to dis- 
play an aversion for some of its funda- 
mental principles. 

The great propaganda campaign at 
home and abroad to sell, not the “Bad 
Old Capitalism,” but “the New Good 
Capitalism” with such modifications as 
“Dynamic Capitalism” and “People’s 
Capitalism” have all failed to sell the 
product. 

The campaign has been trying to sell 
the product to a customer who has a 
deep mistrust of capitalism for several 
reasons. 

Unfortunately, the name itself has a 
meaning different among us from what 
it has abroad. Although domestically 
the interpretation and connotation of 
“capitalism” is not unanimously re- 
ceived (see, for example, how oppositely 
labor and management can understand 
it), it is nevertheless true that the vast 
mass of Americans identify it centrally 
with the private enterprise system. The 
abuses of capitalism are precisely abuses 
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and are not necessarily inherent to the 
system. 

But the rest of the world distin- 
guishes private enterprise from capital- 
ism, making the latter term essentially 
include the traditional abuses of cap- 
italism as things inherent to the system. 
Call it “Democratic” or “Dynamic” or 
“People’s Capitalism,” and Americans 
naturally think of General Motors, Al- 
coa, U. S. Steel and such institutions 
and of all the possibilities of big business 
exploitation and control, while those 
who see it differently at once identify 
capitalism with periodic depression, un- 
employment, maldistribution of wealth. 
For many the term also connotes “col- 
onialism.” 

Another reason why important parts 
of the world distrust our brand of cap- 
italism is that their leaders in govern- 
ment and culture and education are ac- 
quainted with the Great Depression and 
the Troublous Twenties and Thirties, 
their unemployment, suffering and 
hardship. Europe has only lately re- 
covered, and accepts its new prosperity 
in an uneasy calm. Reconstruction, 
politically and economically, made a 
distinct break with many old institu- 
tions of Europe, among them capital- 
ism. 

A third reason, less colorful but 
pregnant, for the mistrust of capital- 
ism is the effective propaganda job that 
socialism and communism have done on 
it. One cannot but admit that they had 
a lot of material to work on and little 
effective opposition. 

These are all serious reasons for the 
refusal of foreign countries to accept 
American capitalism, and they have not 
been effectively counteracted to date. 


But even if they were not serious, or 
if they had been answered properly, we 
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should still ask ourselves whether cap- 
italism is suited to the needs of the 
world. This is so large a question, of 
course, that here we can only make 
some leading comments. 


Adequate to Task? 


Suppose private enterprise were pre- 
dominantly relied on in India, China or 
Afghanistan to accomplish the tasks of 
raising standards of living, health and 
education — tasks inexorably imposing 
themselves by the modern evolution of 
societies: would such a way be adequate 
to the tasks of rapid development? The 
world of economics is not one of cate- 
gorical answers, but certainly a strong 
negative looms here. 


But, more controversially, what of 
the large number of moderately and 
also very advanced countries, many of 
which have received American aid: 
have they, too, no use for the system 
productive of such aid? 


Perhaps they could (and perhaps they 
could not) make more use of the pri- 
vate enterprise system (many of them 
already have predominantly private en- 
terprise systems) and diminish the place 
of state intervention. The subject is 
one of endless controversy. At all 
events, the first thing the traveller from 
the U. S. really learns abroad is that 
1. the rest of the world is not inhabited 
by people having quite the same ideals, 
reactions, attitudes as himself; and 2. 
the economic circumstances of very 
many countries do not parallel those of 
the U. S. So he learns that certainly 
the possession of abundant natural re- 
sources, the energies of a new country, 
the high quality of the racial stock im- 
ported from Europe, the immense in- 
ternal free trade market of his own 
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country, are all highly important con- 
tributing factors, if not the total ex- 
planation by any means, of the success 
of private enterprise in his own coun- 
try. Perhaps, too, the severe qualifica- 
tions respecting such in other countries 
will result in qualifications respecting 
the role of private enterprise there. 


Factors in Diagnosis 


The future in the economic world 
(and other spheres) is partly deter- 
mined by given material conditions and 
social attitudes, and partly made by the 
men who are the leaders, by the pro- 
paganda used and by their ability to 
rouse and guide society. Consequently, 
I see no possibility for sure answers as 
to whether other countries in the world 
should make more use of American- 
style capitalism. At the present time, 
one can only establish that on the part 
of their intellectuals and leaders there 
does not appear to be any major or pre- 
dominant expression in favor of more 
adoption. In this case one doubts the 
correctness of diagnosis as to its ad- 
visability and necessity. 

A third and leading question is this: 
is the proper, true worth of capitalism 
being properly presented? 


The desirability of capitalism as an 
economic system for adoption is typi- 
cally urged on such grounds as the 
stifling and strangling character of 
state intervention in industry, the merits 
of private enterprise respecting achieve- 
ment, the stimulus of personal gain, 
the high standard of living of the U. S. 
and the virtues of free election of oc- 
cupation and investment.’ 


For discussion of this point, see Bernard 
W. Dempsey’s “But Don’t Call it ‘Capital- 
ism,’ ” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (May, 1954) 199- 
208. 
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I think all can agree there is a lot of 
truth in these goals and a lot of truth 
in their desirability. Of course, many 
debatable angles exist. My point is 
rather to emphasize that it is all too 
rarely made clear just why, or on what 
exact basis or grounds, these things are 
desirable. 

Before one can decide what is good 
in any economic system, one must get 
criteria straight. Since we cannot go 
into this long question here, let me 
state succinctly that the purpose of the 
economy (as part of the wider purpose 
of society) must be to furnish individ- 
uals with all those goods and services 
necessary to help them to attain their 
due individual good (as part of the 
common good), and in such a way (I 
refer to institutions) as to co-operate 
in their leading a fully human life. 


It follows that the truly good things 
in American capitalism are its safeguard- 
ing of private property and enterprise, 
its Opposition to unnecessary state in- 
tervention, its broad safeguarding of 
liberty of occupation and so on. Every- 
body knows that these things are not 
perfect, but for purposes of my argu- 
ment I want to pass over controversial 
aspects. 

But now we may see why these 
desirable. It is because 
they broadly conform to the require- 


things are 


ments of human nature and dignity and 
to the purpose and ends of the economy 
as part of society. One could only 
wish, of course, that the reality cor- 
responded more to the theory of these 
desirabilia in the U. S.; and the precise 
work of those who thirst after social 
justice must be to achieve improvement. 

One must stress the importance of 
this kind of presentation. Communism, 
despite its faults, presents a social and 
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economic doctrine which declares that 
the economy will be run in the inter- 
ests of the people. Now, Western 
thought, on account of the wretched 
over-specialization in its sciences and 
disciplines and the departmentalization 
of its thinking, seems largely to have 
lost the capacity for discerning and 
treating in fundamental debate moral 
and ethical issues in every phase of 
its social and economic life. But hu-, 
man nature has an odd way of asserting 
itself: and when men, whatever be 
their lack of learning and culture, hear 
an economic philosophy or doctrine 
without mention of the necessary eth- 
ical overtones, they tend to distrust it. 
Communism, whatever its deceits, does 
carry as part of its message such ethical 
overtones as to the running and ends of 
the economy. Will—or can—capital- 
ism match such a message with a true 
presentation of the nature and purpose 
of economic life? 


My serious conclusion is that I doubt 
the U. S. will succeed in selling the 
world its capitalism, for the simple but 
profound reason that it is trying to sell 
the wrong thing. 


Now, obviously, I do not have in 
mind some other system or “ism” which 
should be offered in its place. Instead, 
my thought is that the worthwhile 
things in American capitalism are those 
that reflect and manifest, albeit imper- 
fectly, social justice: and it is the prin- 
ciples of this that America should be 
urging on the world, not some ill- 
understood and ill-fitting doctrine of 
capitalism. 

It will be seen that my intention is 
not to malign capitalism, but to urge 
that the many worthwhile principles 
in it be recognized on their true 
grounds and advocated with a properly 
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understood concept of their nature and 
valid expression of it. Contrast, for 
example, the justification of private 
property and enterprise found in the 
average economics text-book with a jus- 
tification drawn from the dignity and 
nature of man and a true concept of the 
nature of the economy. The one is op- 
portunist, pragmatic and superficial; 
and the other is fundamental and sol- 
idly based on a theological concept of 
society. Certainly, the latter alone can 
meet communism on its own ground. 


Requisites in Social Justice 


What are the principles or general 
requirements (as opposed to particular 
and perhaps modified implementations) 
of social justice in respect to the econ- 
omy? Perhaps I may summarize them 
approximately: 1. the foundations of 
the economy—private property, wide 
diffusion of such, private enterprise; 
2. its structure—an organic, pluralistic 
framework, observance of the princi- 
ple of subsidiarity; 3. its operation— 
full employment, security, right exer- 
cise of economic control (through 
competition, direction, consultation) ; 
4. distribution and consumption — 
achievement of just levels. 


The requirements listed or their eco- 
nomic implications are inserted as ten- 


tative suggestions (to be discussed 
elsewhere). I would only have certain 
points appreciated here: the foundation 
is a clear concept of the nature and 
purpose of society and the economy; a 
concept of social justice emerges; and 
the detailed requirements of the gen- 
eral obligation which is the subject of 
social justice must be deduced. 


All are aware of the imperfect real- 
ization of this virtue in America and 
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of the obstacles in the way of further 
realization. But contrast the wide, 


surely based, logically arguable appeal 
of a doctrine of social justice with the 
vague, uncertain and confused reason- 
ings currently used to advocate what 
is good in capitalism. 


Further, the advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of social justice offers to America 
the only sure way out of a nasty prac- 
tical problem. 


It is evident to all reason and com- 
mon sense that the full extent and de- 
tail of many of the features of Ameri- 
can capitalism cannot be implemented 
in very many countries, for the simple 


reason that conditions in the latter are 
so different. Accordingly, modifica- 
tions—and perhaps very far-reaching 
ones—must be made in respect of the 
structure and operation of any private 
enterprise system implemented in vari- 
ous countries. 


But what can be advocated surely 
and confidently in every country are 
the principles of social justice. Nat- 
urally, on account of the very different 
social and economic circumstances in 
sO many countries, One cannot expect 
the detailed implementation of such to 
be the same in each case; a very simple 
example is that in one country it may 
be unnecessary and improper for the 
state to intervene in some branch of 
industry, since private enterprise is 
quite competent to handle the job; but 
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in another case, the private develop- 
ment of that industry may be so back- 
ward and handicapped that now social 
justice even requires intervention by 
public authority in the interests of the 
common good. 

In other words, it is precisely the 
principles of social justice that should 
be advocated, for they are what is 
truest and best in any economic sys- 
tem, and they are what can and should 
be transplanted from one country to 
another. In each case one must natur- 
ally expect some differences in the prac- 
tical modalities of implementation. 


Of course, these possibilities of mod- 
ification as not so wide as to lead to the 
position that amy sort of economic sys- 
tem might be declared to be necessi- 
tated for the implementation of social 
justice in a given case. For the require- 
ments of social justice as suggested are 
such as to impose limits, if broad and 
flexible, on variations from the stand- 
ard. I do not see any other course: 
flexibility in implementation must be 
a keynote. 

This, then, is the chailenge and the 
role that, in my opinion, confronts 
America in its task of giving economic 
leadership to the countries of the world 
that aspire to true freedom. It is not 
to advocate or—worse—to try to 
thrust on the world a capitalism that 
is ill-understood and not wanted there, 
that works only imperfectly on its own 
shores. Some writers are fond of tell- 
ing us that, no matter what the faults 
of capitalism, it is plainly evident that 
it is supported by all classes of society 
and that it must be right “because the 
American people want it.” Actually, 
it might be a moot point to verify this 
latter statement, beginning among 
those periodically laid off in industry. 
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At all events, heaven help the Catholic 
intellectual the day he rests at conclud- 
ing something is “right” simply “‘be- 
cause the people want it.” He must 
rather seek sound criteria and, on the 
basis of such, conclude, I think, to a 
great deal that is good in American 
capitalism—all of which is good only 
and precisely if it represents an imple- 
mentation of social justice. 


Implementation Needed 


This implementation is what America 
has to realize more deeply and widely 
within its own shores. This is what it 
truly has to offer and promise to the 
world. This is a great task, and Ameri- 


ca is in a tremendous position and re- 
sponsibility to do something about it: 
it has a large, unfortunately somnolent, 
Christian population, unhampered by 
centuries of racial and class discontent, 
strife and discordant traditions—and it 
has tremendous energies. 


Would that every million dollars of- 
fered in aid by the U. S. were entitled 
a gift “from the American people in 
the interests of international social ju- 
tice.” It would do much more good 
than money so obviously motivated by 
the need of stemming a philosophy 
which masquerades as a fulfilment of 
social justice and commands support 
for that reason. 





Qualification for Competence 


. Last week . . . I read the political advertisements of Catholic 
candidates who had bought space in a Catholic newspaper. 


Several of the candidates were content to list their parish 


affiliations. 


One candidate advertised that he was “President of 


St. James’ Parish Men’s Club” and that he was, additionally, “An 
Active Catholic Needing Active Political Support.” 


* * 


* * 


In Pius XII’s recent address on the responsibility of the 


Christian in politics, it is significant, I think, that he devoted a 
large portion of it to an examination of the technical, professional 
and philosophical attributes of the competent officeholder. 


The Pope developed, at some length, the social, economic, 
governmental and constitutional problems confronting ‘the Italian 
mayors and provincial officials making up his audience. And he 
insisted that, in addition to personal virtue, technical competence 
and a correct political conscience are fundamental to their 
solution. 


This is such an elementary rule of sound political action on 
the part of both candidates and voters that it hardly needs re- 
peating ... until, that is, we read political advertisements about a 
candidate’s daughter who was “cited for Catholic Action.” 


Don McDonald in Essays in Our Day, a syndicated column 
SOCIAL ORDER 





HUMANIZING 


THE 
oli Y 


DENNIs CLARK 


ALTHOUGH she has struggled to 
maintain the Christian image of man 
amid the distortions and excesses of 
modern urbanism, the Catholic Church 
has been hampered in her mission by 
the frequent hesitation and almost epi- 
demic inertia of her adherents, the as- 


cendancy of her opponents and the 


swiftness of machine-driven social 
change. 

Certain realizations should make this 
fact clear. Man, as the image of God, 
the child of grace, the collaborator in 
holy creativity, has not to any great 
degree consciously influenced urban 
achievements and customs. Christian 
man, the alter Christus, in the strength 
of developed virtue and in an apostolate 
only lately organized, has not yet really 
exerted his ideals in the power structure 
of the technical metropolis. Despite 
the immense effort and sacrifice of the 
Church in founding and maintaining 
urban parishes, Christianity has not yet 
squarely faced or truly come to grips 
with the forces and groups ruling city 
life. 

This tragic failure of Christians to 
cope with modern urban forms shows up 
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even more clearly if we examine only 
three manifestations of the problem of 
industrial urbanism. These three aspects 
serve as dimensions, as it were, of hu- 
man life in the city environment. The 
first is the commercial and industrial 
system, through which the city dweller 
has been sustained and lifted up in the 
prodigious rise of technical accom- 
plishment. The second dimension is 
the widespread suburban pattern, in 
which the life of the city man has been 
given mobility and distance to move 
outward, away from the dense, con- 
crete-buttressed machine world that he 
himself has made. The third dimension 
is the slum, where those who hew the 
stecl and draw the oil of the great city 
are cast when they fail the clean and 
proper disciplines of progress. Here 
the urban man is sunk to the depths of 
sub-human existence. Each of these 
three phases of urbanism has its own 
laws, customs, aims and _ processes. 
Each is something of a way of life in 
itself despite their interdependence. 
How have Christians disposed them- 
selves to pervade, control and encom- 
pass these three expressions of urban- 
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ism with the spirit of Christ? Sixty- 
five years have passed since the epoch- 
indicting encyclical Rerum Novarum 
was issued and we are this year celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of Quadrages- 
imo Anno, its sequel. Yet Christians 
have not really reconstructed any of 
the modern social forms whose evils 
served as the background for both these 
messages. There have been, it is true, 
some changes and improvements; but 
how many are attributable to Christian 
initiative, energy and direction? Many 
of the changes occurred in externals 
alone, leaving the fundamental struc- 
tures and basic practices of institutions 
substantially the same.* 


‘Master Institutions”’ 

The business and commercial aggre- 
gates, that in corporate form have been 
called “master institutions,” dictate 
the use of space, time and much of the 
energy in urban centers. They have 
formulated the prevailing standards by 
which success is measured. ‘These en- 
terprises have made the “ideal of wel- 
fare for all a practical objective instead 
of a utopian dream,” as Arnold Toyn- 
bee puts it. A definition of the term 
welfare, however, offers some difficult- 
ies. With these corporations have come 
giantism, concentrated ownership (de- 
spite the “democracy of stockholders” 
bragged about by some corporations) 
and managerial dictatorship, ironic sur- 
pluses and a fierce competition among 
industrial peoples to pour materials and 
ingenuity into fantastically destructive 
armaments. 


Many objectives formulated and brought to 
the attention of Catholics in Quadragesimo 
Anno were already at various stages of 
realization, according to Leo C. Brown, 
S.J., in “Economic Theory and Social Pol- 
icy,” SOCIAL ORDER, 6 (January, 1956) 
21-31. 
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This business-and-commercial society 
has also fostered “the divinization of 
man,” as Pius XII has termed it. The 
urban man is 

. . so convinced of his own power, in- 
clined to measure his stature according 
to the power of his instruments, his or- 
ganizations, his weapons, the precision of 
his calculations, the vastness of his pro- 
duction, of the distance he can reach with 
his words, his gaze and his influence; this 
man who speaks at length with pride of 
an age of easy prosperity as if one had 
just to reach out a hand for it; who is 
so sure of himself that he dares all, urged 
by an insatiable desire to know nature’s 
deepest secrets, to bend its forces to his 
own will, eager to penetrate in his own 
person the interplanetary spaces. (Christ- 

mas Message, 1955) 

This is the skillful, yet naive, inhabi- 
tant of our tower-studded technical 
cities. 

It is imperative to the mission of the 
Church that the productive maze of 
companies, unions, systems and ideas 
that constitute the business world be hu- 
manized.. The Church has striven 
mightily to preserve the social units 
splintered by the heedless progress of 
industrialization. She has bound the 
wound and done penance for the vic- 
tims of capitalism on the one hand, and 
for the victims of its crude and vicious 
antithesis, communism, on the other. 
But the broad initiative has not been 
with the Christians. The shaping of 
conditions and policies and the direct- 
ing of operations has not been assigned 
or accepted as a Christian prerogative 
in the industrialized environment. In- 
stitutions do not reflect a Christian ori- 
entation, but bear instead the stamp of 
the wayward natural man. Supernat- 
ural motives and ends appear subordi- 
nate. 

In certain limited areas of the pro- 


2 See W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “Christian Hu- 
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ductive corporate complex, of course, 
some Christians have taken the initi- 
ative, sometimes in dramatic fashion. 
Among Protestants there is the project 
which has issued the periodical The City 
Church. In Holland some interesting 
research has come from the Interna- 
tional Catholic Institute for Social Ec- 
clesiastical Research, now based at Ge- 
neva; much of it is being published in 
Social Compass. The worker-priests in 
France, Holland and Belgium and the 
factory chaplains in Italy and Holland, 
as well as the recent worker-priest ef- 
fort in Spain, are experiments. In the 
United States the labor-school move- 
ment and infant attempts at a voca- 
tional apostolate are part of the picture 
of promise. But these are all peripheral 
in relation to the total problem. The 
economic and productive system re- 
sponsible for the cities retains its secular 
alignment and eminence, while the 
weakly presented Christian Gospel of 
service and sanctification seems to be 
smothered in the output of countless 
products for a privileged minority of 
the industrial regions. 


What of that ugly adjunct of the 
large city, the slum? How has the 
Church contended for the soul of man 
in these wretched districts where misery 
concentrates? The slum is the prov- 
ince of the poor, the rejected, the af- 
flicted. Here, certainly, the spirit of 
Christ should be found in special and 
diligent application, But what is the pic- 


ture? In city after city, the bestial con- 


ditions of slum life continue to defy 
community efforts to restore human 
standards. Social and family disorgan- 
ization, crime, exploitation, decayed 
housing and chaotic misuse of land and 


manism for Today,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 (May- 
June, 1953) 274. 
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resources characterize these areas. Those 
parishes enmeshed in such appalling dis- 
tricts receive no widespread assistance. 
(Several small conferences might have 
been held to consider the problem in 
certain areas.) They are not accorded 


any particular solicitude on the part of 
the more comfortably-placed congrega- 
tions. In short, they are generally over- 
looked, neglected. A few such groups 
as the St. Vincent de Paul Society work 
steadily against utterly overwhelming 


odds, but apathy, cynicism, race preju- 
dice and selfishness skillfully evade the 
issue. City authorities shake their 
heads and try to explain that these 
blighted sections with their multiplied 
tragedies threaten to undermine the 
financial and social life of the cities. 
But in these same cities the slums con- 
tinue to grow more rapidly than efforts 
to control or eradicate them. 

Housing programs in some countries 
have made progress in stabilizing fam- 
ily life, with due credit going to the 
Christian Democratic parties for their 
share in the work. The resolute cam- 
paign of Abbé Pierre has forced the 
terrible living conditions of Paris under 
the world’s gaze. The Catholic pro- 
gram in New York to cope with the 
serious needs of 600,000 recently set- 
tled Puerto Ricans was long delayed, 
but now promises to perform an im- 
mense work of instruction and charity. 
Again, these manifestations of zeal are 
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marginal in relation to the tasks 
screened from the Christian conscious- 
ness and conscience by complacency. 
Residential needs, though the heart of 
the slum problem and perhaps of all 
urban renewal, are only one segment of 
the total economic and psychological 
enigma of urbanism that involves 
transit, recreation, education and com- 
munity values. 

At the other end of the social scale 
from the slum is the suburb, which has 
acted until now as a sort of social shock 
absorber for urbanism. It is to the su- 
burbs that people have gone to repair 
their nerves, their reputations and their 
family life after whirling about in the 
dizzy vortex of urban existence. The 
comfort of the suburb has cushioned 
the shock of life in the big city. The 
daily waves of tension and agitation 
that the city generates are lost in the 
domesticated propriety of the hinter- 


lands. Census bureau figures show that 
in the last five years while the total 
population of the United States was 
growing by 11,800,000, the growth 
of the suburbs accounted for 9 million 


of this increase. Those who were able 
had decisively chosen to seek a more 
humane and tempered life in new devel- 
opments beyond the city limits. 


The modes and surroundings of su- 
burbia are undoubtedly more satisfying 
to basic human needs than urban 
crowding and complexity, but even 
here there is no vital social solution to 
the evils which remain in the industrial 
city. The spreading suburban pattern 
of small, matriarchal, individualized 
families is a grave social weakness. The 
life of ease and comfort in these areas 
is also questionable, for great peoples 
with world responsibilities do not train 
their future leaders in pastel settings 
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where pandering to artificially-created 
wants is cultivated to a high art. With 
these reservations made, however, we 
cannot fail to see that the suburb is 
the one area where modern industrial 
life has permitted the development of 
fairly wholesome surroundings for fam- 
ily and community living. And it is 
not at all accidental that there have 
been singular successes in parish and 
family apostolate work in those areas. 
Enough mental and physical integrity 
necessary for Christian formation is 
present to allow for the conscious di- 
rection of life. 


Understandably, in the new subur- 
ban areas there is pathetically little tra- 
dition. The prevailing unities are those 
of income and locality. What gifts a 
life informed by the sacred liturgy 
could hold for such areas! The suburbs 
cannot remain mere patioed refuges, 
sanctuaries that block out the city’s 
soot, smells and sins, but must develop 
substance and social strength of their 
own. The intelligence, ability and 
energy concentrated there must be 
utilized to renew the older cities. With- 
out the immense social investments 
bound up in older cities, the vast new 
suburbs are residential half - worlds 
without any cultural or economic back- 
grounds. 

What is the mission of Christians 
with respect to this amazing social 
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problem of the modern city? What are 
the tasks of the apostolate in relation to 
it? The first task is obviously to gain 
a knowledge of it. There is a stagger- 
ing work of analysis to be performed 
before we can separate the wise from 
the foolish elements in the urban en- 
vironment. The writings of Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J., and Francois Houtart and 
some few others have made a beginning 
in this direction.* 

The apostolate must be purposefully 
orientated toward the tasks that con- 
front it. In the United States, it seems, 
the lay apostolate has achieved its most 
effective status outside the more formal 
structure and lines of authority of the 
Church. In the last 50 years two in- 
fluences have conditioned the lay apos- 
tolate very strongly in this country 
and left their mark upon a very devoted 
and perceptive portion of the laity in 
terms of experience and outlook. 

First is the influence that may be 
called “‘the rural life tendency.” Prac- 
tically all attempts at building Chris- 
tian forms of community life in the 
United States have been wedded to a 
preference or a deep sympathy for rural 
life. Many searching apostolic Cath- 
olic families, in rebellion against the 
oppressive urban forces, have gone to 
the land as conscious pioneers at one 
time or another. They hoped to pro- 
vide a witness to the cooperative, inte- 
grated, holy life possible on the land. 
Millions of other Catholics, however, 


§ In “Lay Social Relations,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
2 (April, 1952) 170 and in “The Marginal 


Catholic: an Institutional Approach,” in 
Social Forces, 2 (December, 1953) 167, 
Father Fichter considers some of these 
points. 

Father Houtart writes of still another 
aspect in “Priests in the City,” SOCIAL 
ORDER, 5 (April, 1955) 169-174, where he 
reviews Father Fichter’s Social Relations 
in the Urban Parish (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1954). 
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have remained close to the powerful in- 
fluences of urbanism. The experiments 
and activities of the rural life apostles 
were some of the very first testimonials 
to the boldness, zeal and initiative of 
the Catholic laity in a largely heedless 
20th century America. In many ways 
they prepared the ground for current 
developments of the lay apostolate. 


Origins in Emergency 

A second influence has been the prox- 
imate needs of social action that have 
confronted the laity, quite often taking 
it unaware. Emergencies and imme- 
diate problems have urgently called into 
being Catholic groups to deal with 
them. The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference was a direct outgrowth of 
problems bulked together by World 
War I. The Catholic Worker move- 
ment, the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, Catholic Interracial Councils 
and many other groups grew up almost 
spontaneously to meet pressing prob- 
lems that long cried out for attention. 
Even today there are formal Catholic 
social action directors in only about 20 
large cities, and only a handful in the 
dioceses. 

Much of the lay apostolate today is 
not based on any program or deploy- 
ment of resources, but rather upon the 
needs that have accidentally been pre- 
sented in the historical course of events. 
Whatever may be said of this develop- 
ment in its aspects of democracy and 
enthusiasm, the question of what prob- 
lems have real and urgent precedence 
for Catholicism in the social order has 
not been clearly defined.“ This is not 
to say that we have continuously ne- 


* On this subject see Nicholas von Hoffman’s 
“The Church: Subject of Social Research,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 6 (September, 1956) 319-27. 
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glected all problems. Our work in 
education and in girding family life 
against manifold evils is great, but here 
also, it seems, we lose ground. The 
studies of John Tracy Ellis in educa- 
tion and John L. Thomas, S.J., in fam- 
ily life do not present an encouraging 
picture. 

It appears that the whole task of an- 
alyzing and understanding the urban 
scene and clearly defining the roles of 
Christian lay leaders, families, parishes, 
communities and movements in rela- 
tion to it has hardly been begun. We 
cannot await the direction of the Holy 
Spirit in passive fashion. 

A second task of the modern Chris- 
tian mission with relation to the focal 
problem of urbanism is that of organ- 
ization, or rather, reorganization. Chris- 
tian resources must be reshaped to meet 
an unprecedented situation. “The con- 
ditions of what is called ‘modern civ- 
ilization’ are no longer human,” said 
the late Cardinal Suhard. No other 
civilization, heathen or apostate, could 
so truly bear this charge. The restora- 
tion of human functions and propor- 
tions to social life can only come 
through the prevalence of the valid and 
realistic concept of man contained in 
the Christian Gospel.” But to bring 
this Gospel to the fore in the urban 
life centers of this civilization requires 
scientific study of the traditional forms, 
serious planning of new organizational 
forms or a recasting perhaps of tradi- 
tional ones. Foremost among these 
spheres for growth is the parish. 

Increasing attention is being given 
today to the problem of urban parish 
structure.” A typical comment was 


5 Clarke, loc. cit. 
® Yon Hoffman, loc. cit., has indicated many 
areas for investigation. 
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made recently by Peter Drucker, a non- 
Catholic: 


There is very little doubt that the 
Church is undergoing a process with 
which the student of management is fa- 
miliar and with which he knows how to 
deal. The modern big-city diocese and big- 
city parish are outgrowing a traditional 
managerial pattern and organization struc- 
ture. It is a common complaint that a 
bishop in a metropolitan diocese tends to 
be so overloaded with urgent administra- 
tive work as to be all but unable to give 
proper time and attention to his primary 
functions of theologian, pastor and spirit- 
ual leader. The same complaint is heard 
increasingly from the rectors of the big 
urban parishes or from the heads of Ca- 
tholic schools and universities.’ 


Dilemmas Many 


A discussion of parochial changes 
brings up many dilemmas. On the one 
hand, as a recent European pastoral 
conference resolved, modern urban liv- 
ing demands that parishes be limited to 
four or five thousand souls. On the 
other hand, the vocation rate is about 
26 religious per 100,000 Catholic pop- 
ulation. Evidently, there are not 
enough priests to serve such small par- 
ishes, as many priests are not engaged 
in parish work at all. 

Again, the need for an understanding 
of the liturgy is compounded by the 
inroads of secularism, yet the apathy 
is tremendous. To make parish life 
meaningful there is need to develop 
smaller, localized community groups, 
but unfortunately big-city parish 
“plants” are built for large-scale activ- 
ities. 

Some answers to the reestablishment 
of the parish as a true community and 
brotherhood must be found in the realm 


7 “The Management Audit of the Catholic 
Church,” America, February 25, 1956. 
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of seminary teaching. Part of the so- 
lution is in adult education and the 
realization of liturgical bonds. The 
unification of dispersed family life and 
its integration with the liturgy is also 
part of the solution at this level. All 
the thought and work of men such 
as Abbé Michonneau, Canon Cardijn 
and others could not be repeated here. 
But this work awaits extension, and 
both pastors and laymen must have key 
roles in the effort to restore true com- 
munity living through their joint con- 
duct of the parish apostolate. 

Anyone who has had any contact 
with slum clearance, neighborhood con- 
servation or community development 
knows that many physical problems can 
early be solved through sound architec- 


ture and city planning. The missing 
element in our city-saving schemes is 
a spiritual one. New factories, housing 
developments, recreation centers, codes, 
laws and inspection schedules do not 
make communities. The fidelity, mo- 
rale, initiative and competence necessary 
for citizens to sustain community life 
can only come from the wellsprings of 
trust, inspiration and sacrifice that are 
fostered in the soul by religious forma- 
tion and experience.” 


® On the whole subject of the radical and 
unprecedented character of modern social 
relations in the technical-industrial society, 
there have been comments in the Christmas 
Addresses of Pius XII for 1951, 1952 and 
1955; and of course there are the writings 
of Riesman, Robert Nisbet, Carl Zimmer- 
man, Sorokin, Elton Mayo and Karen 
Horney. 





When Neighborhood Property Values Seem Threatened 


1. Stay put. Don’t sell your house and run away to a heavier 
mortgage. You will probably have to sell at a loss if all the area 
properties are dumped on the market in a panic. 


2. Organize. Form a block or neighborhood group, open to 


all citizens and races. 


3. See your realty dealers and ask them to assist in keeping 


the area stable. Make clear that families of all races who are good 
neighbors in the civic sense of the term are welcome. Point out 
that in view of present trends, no “exclusive” wall can be built 
around any area. 


4. Squelch rumors. Try to calm excited talk and dispel any 
untrue or half-true statements about the neighborhood or racial 
matters in general. 


5. Guard the neighborhood’s housing standards. Have your 
group or civic organization watch closely all zoning changes, con- 
versions, overcrowding or signs of dilapidation. Housing regula- 
tions should be well known and city officials should be promptly 
notified if services begin declining. 


John McDermott and Dennis Clark, adapted by John LaFarge, SJ., in 
The Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations (Hanover House, 1956) 
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The Human in 


BERNARD W. Dempsey, S.J. 


A RADICAL and important achieve- 
ment of American democracy is the 
position and status it has given to man. 
It will be profitable here to examine the 
real roots of this solid development. 

In 19th century Europe, especially in 
England, there were two important lev- 
els of social distinctions: 1. the feudal 
nobility versus the commons; and 2. the 
squires and the business, financial and 
commercial interests versus the prole- 
tariat. 

The first of these levels was outlawed 
in this country by the Constitution: 
“no title of nobility shall be granted” 
by the United States. (Art. 1, Sec. 9, 
No. 8) The second category of social 
distinctions was, however, not so pre- 
cise in form and could not, therefore, 
be eliminated so simply. It survived vig- 
orously in the United States throughout 
the 19th century and into the 20th, 
becoming a system of thought, a per- 
manent outlook accepted as such and 
applied without examination.. What 
American business and labor have not 
realized is that in accepting this er- 
roneous supposition of the essential op- 
position of different social classes, they 
were perpetuating about as costly an 
error as has ever been made. 

The error was made first by the very 
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able economist whose brilliant work laid 
the foundations of Victorian classical 
economics, David Ricardo. His idea of 
class conflict, the idea that the more 
there is for you the less there is for me, 
the built-in, universal inevitable opposi- 
tion of interest of capital and labor, 
moved into the thinking of the British 
upper classes and stayed there as one of 
those inevitable old fundamentals. This 
unhappy situation was made still worse 
when Dr. Karl Marx openly and ad- 
mittedly took that cornerstone of Ricar- 
do’s analysis and made it a cornerstone 
of his own system. 

While America quickly got rid of the 
first class-distinction, based on birth, 
the other, based on the erroneous idea 
of an inevitable opposition of interest 
between capital and labor, persisted for 
a long time. Capital got the idea from 
standard textbooks in economics follow- 
ing Ricardo; labor got it from Marx. 

Common sense should have indicated 
something was wrong. The American 
fact and folklore of the self-made man, 
Horatio Alger, the open frontier, “‘shirt- 
sleeves to shirt-sleeves in three genera- 
tions” and the beckoning frontier are 
all inconsistent with Marx and Ricardo. 
To have any meaning, the classes in class 
conflict must be well-defined and stable. 
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The slums of the city of London, ac- 
cording to sociologists, have the same 
families in the same neighborhoods gen- 
eration after generation. In younger cit- 
ies of the United States, on the other 
hand, the slums move around. Even in 
the oldest cities, like Boston, where cer- 
tain neighborhoods have housed poorer 
classes for generations, the slums remain 
the same but the occupants change. 
Thus the Irish succeeded the British 
poor in the North End of Boston, and 
the Irish have been succeeded by the 
Italians whose frugality and industry 
have enabled them to move out and up. 
What group will succeed them remains 
to be seen. Categories of classes are 
meaningless if the people in the classes 
constantly change. And if classes mean 
nothing, class conflict means less. 


The American rejection of the idea of 
class distinction as the basis of supposed- 
ly irreconcilably opposed group inter- 
ests, is—apart from production methods 
—the secret of American industrial and 
commercial success. This country has 
replaced the myth of class conflict by 
the reality of human relations. 


The first significant scientific study 
to throw new light on the American 
worker at his job was the famous Haw- 
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Myth of class conflict yields 


to the reality of human relations 


ni Economic Activity 


thorne experiments at the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s Chicago plant. It yielded 
a fresh appreciation that man does not 
work alone. He works as a member of 
a group. In industries where men work 
in gangs there is a genuine team spirit, 
and the same quality was discovered in 
other industries where the gang was not 
so well defined. The gang, called by 
whatever name, section or executive 
committee, was conscious of itself. The 
members cooperated. The group carried 
the weak members if they were liked, 
whereas an able but unpopular person 
in the gang could lower average output 
or affect other performances. 


The simplest way to understand hu- 
man relations is to examine, in no par- 
ticular order, some significant facts 
about the worker and the work group 
as scientific study has revealed them. 
We can later summarize the meaning 
of these facts and note their applica- 
tion. 


1. Simple attention turned out to be 
important. No one likes to be ignored. 
When the studies that led to these con- 
clusions were being made, the very fact 
that one gang was picked for study 
raised its average output without any 
apparent increase in effort. 
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In a certain family-owned corpora- 
tion, it happened that there was no 
member of the family eligible to be 
plant superintendent, a position which 
previously had always been a family 
job. So a promising young fellow was 
taken off the floor and made superin- 
tendent. After he had been on the job 
for some weeks, he concluded there was 
something wrong in the tool room. The 
boss of the tool room was a huge Swede 
older in years and longer in the com- 
pany than the young superintendent. 
The young superintendent, however, 
felt that he had to go through with an 
investigation. So he went down and 
said, “Fred, there’s something going on 
in here I don’t get.” The big Swede 
very deliberately wiped his hands on 
waste, and the young superintendent 
was afraid he was getting ready to 
throw him out. When he was ready, 
Fred said, “You're the first person in 
fourteen years that gave a damn what 
went on in here,” and showed him 
very quickly what was wrong and how 
to correct it. Fred’s department had 
been ignored. Now it was getting at- 
tention; it was important and so was 
Fred. Fred was now participating in 
a group where he felt he had a right 
to participate. 


2. Another discovery was that the 
pay check was not the unique import- 


ant consideration some people had 
thought. The pay check had to be 
adequate because a man works to make 
a living. Even where the pay check 
was adequate, there were many other 
considerations judged of equal import- 
ance. Most important of those consid- 
erations was a combination of security 
and status. Men wanted, for one thing, 
security in the sense of seniority. This 
generation knows, however, that a col- 
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lapse can dissolve that sort of security. 
Thus, the employee also wanted to be 
sure that he worked for a well-man- 
aged company, one that was not going 
to make stupid mistakes leading to lay- 
offs, a company from which, so long 
as he delivered the goods, he was not 
going to be let out for any arbitrary 
or capricious or fleeting reason and in 
which, so long as he delivered, he had 
standing in the world that was import- 
ant to him. 


3. It was learned that the American 
worker “knew his place” in a very un- 
expected way. The typical worker 
was pretty clear in his own mind as to 
what he knew and what he didn’t 
know. A Cleveland company had an 
employee-opinion survey made by an 
independent agency. One of the ques- 
tions asked was, “If you were made 
the president of this company, what is 
the first thing you would do?” One 
answer was simply, “‘I’d go nuts.” On 
the other hand, a man who operates a 
good machine, or covers a good territory 
or keeps a set of important records, 
which he feels he understands and han- 
dles well and is responsible for, is not 
to be interfered with lightly. The com- 
pany may have legal title to the books 
or the machines and be their owner, 
but it’s his machine or his territory or 
his book just the same. He will be do- 
cile and cooperative in any production 
or sales schedule. But he'll still say, 
“Don’t monkey with my machine. 
I’ve got it adjusted just right.” 


4. Feelings were shown to be import- 
ant in ways that had not been sur- 
mised and they were profoundly im- 
portant in obscure ways that were not 
always fully understood even by those 
who experienced them. The old mili- 
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tary principle, “Never rebuke a su- 
perior in the presence of his subordi- 
nates,” was found to be applicable in 
industry. It was just as important in 
dealing with the subordinates as with 
the superiors. 


As an instance of obscure feelings, 
there is the case of a labor mediator 
who was called in to settle a strike 
which had dragged on for no apparent 
reason. The mediator listened to both 
sides separately. He sat through an 
unfruitful session held in the com- 
pany’s impressive, oak-panelled board 
room. But he held the next meeting in 
the men’s locker room. Here the men 
were on their own ground; in familiar, 
informal surroundings they spoke free- 
ly what they honestly thought. The 
strike was promptly settled. 


Regard for Feelings 


This business of feelings explains 
much that is hard to explain about 
such company activities as bowling 
leagues, softball leagues, or about work 
contests of various kinds, awards for 
service and suggestions. Why do these 
activities sometimes succeed and pro- 
duce results far in excess of their real, 
intrinsic value; why do they sometimes 
arouse antagonism, being condemned 
as “corn?” The failures happen be- 
cause the conception, presentation and 
management of the program proceed 
without regard for the feelings of the 
persons involved or the importance of 
that sense of participation just men- 
tioned. 


§. The most 
closely akin to participation, has come 
to be called ‘‘a sense of belonging.” 
Its crudest, cruelest, starkest form is 
seen among high-school girls. “So-and- 
so is a drip; she just doesn’t belong.” 


important feeling, 
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But the psychological principle is not 
limited to female adolescents. In the 
army men take great pride and satis- 
faction in belonging to a good outfit. 
Why did a President of the United 
States attend the Battery D reunions? 
Because there he had a complete sense 
of belonging. Battery D was a “good 
outfit” and his place in it was assured; 
he was accepted. Now, in a somewhat 
less dramatic way the same is true 
about any man’s job. He likes to feel 
that he belongs to a good outfit and 
can say to himself in effect, “This is 
my outfit. I’m a member here. I be- 
long. I’m not an outsider. I may not 
call the boss by his first name, but he 
knows who I am, and any day I’m 
missing they scramble around to get 
my spot covered. I may not be the 
most important guy in the place, but 
I’m important.” 

At a West Coast airplane plant dur- 
ing the war the staff was greatly ex- 
panded and people were taught to do 
a single job. Under wartime produc- 
tion pressure this was the only possi- 
ble procedure. Such a staff inevitably 
lacked the cohesion and integration of 
one that has grown together slowly 
over a period of time. So movies were 
made of the whole operation; people be- 
gan to understand what they were do- 
ing and why. As they began to under- 
stand they belonged in the 
process, they began to feel that they 
belonged. Quality and quantity of 
increased without 
hours or effort. 


where 


output increase in 

Another example: a bank in Saint 
Louis had an open house for the fam- 
ilies of employees. A wife said, “For 
the first time in 25 years I understand 
what my husband does all day.” Re- 
sult: the husband rises in his wife’s 
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estimation, the bank rises in the hus- 
band’s estimation. The wife feels now 
that she, too, belongs and is not an 
outsider. 

A book entitled The Worker Speaks 
His Mind on Company and Union was 
published three years ago by a colleague 
of mine, Father Theodore V. Purcell, 
S.J., representing almost three years 
work of interviewing, living among 
and learning to understand the employ- 
ees of a very large packing company. 
The company has many hundreds of 
employees. Many of the jobs involve 
hard and dirty work; the company is, 
moreover, aggressively unionized. But 
the study showed beyond a shadow of 
a doubt how wrong Karl Marx was in 
his idea of class conflict. Even in these 
difficult circumstances of work, there 
was no question that the men felt a 
two-fold loyalty. Their lives were 
built around a philosophy of allegiance 
both to the union and to the company. 
In short, they felt they were associated 
with a pretty good outfit: they were 
proud of it and loyal to it. 


A night watchman probably has as 
little direct connection with output 
as anybody could and, therefore, might 
easily have the least sense of belong- 
ing. A company I know makes com- 


plex electrical control devices. They 
have a sound profit-sharing plan. On 
one occasion, as the night watchman 
was depositing his pay check and his 
profit-sharing check, the teller remarked 
that it was a pretty good check. “Oh,” 
said the watchman, “I’ve had a lot bet- 
ter ones than that.” ‘“‘Well,” said the 
teller, “why is this one down?” The 
watchman explained, “We do all our 
work on contract. Sometimes it’s quite 
a while between the time a contract is 


signed and the finished goods delivered. 
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Meanwhile prices can changé and we get 
squeezed.” The chairman of the board 
could not have analyzed the situation 
better—and note that “we” do these 
things, not “they.” The watchman be- 
longed. There is probably no better 
promoter of good human relations than 
a sound profit-sharing plan realistically 
tailored to the actual conditions of 
operation and fully understood by ev- 
erybody. 


Discover Boss’ Qualities 


6. Studies in human relations turn 
up information about bosses, too. An 
able executive once remarked, ““A man 
will fill any job you can give him; he 
will either grow into it or swell into 
it.” Picking the ones that will grow 
and weeding out the ones that will 
swell is still a very difficult thing to 
do. The investigation of human rela- 
tions has at least clarified the matter of 
the qualities that go into making a good 
boss. It was found that he had to have 
a certain minimum of information 
about the work. For the rest, the re- 
quired qualities have little to do with 
training or experience. These qualities 
center around honesty, realism, a sense 
of responsibility, fairness, humility and 
and the kind of practical imagination 
that not only enables you to get the 
other fellow’s point of view, but to 
put yourself in his boots and to go out 
on the plant floor with him or to ring 
doorbells or do whatever else is needed. 
The boss who has these qualities will get 
work done and will be liked and re- 
spected for it. 


7. The relation of all these levels 
gives rise to what is now known as 
“communications.” People want to 
know. They want to know two things. 
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First of all, they want to know the 
data they need to do their job thor- 
oughly and well. “If this was a rush 
job, for Murphy’s, why didn’t some- 
body say so? Here you come around 
at the last minute.” Secondly, they 
want to know what’s going on in their 
working community. Gossip (casual 
or malicious), the grapevine, scuttle- 
butt are important in any company. 
They can be fatal in a company with 
bad communications. 


iNustrations 


Two extreme examples: Everyone 
saw the ad in the Sunday paper offering 
for sale the big ranch home of the pres- 
ident of the company. By 9 o’clock 
Monday morning there were 20 stories 
abroad as to why the boss was leaving 
town. Actually, his wife had decided 
that with the children all married, the 
house was too big a burden; they were 
moving into an apartment. But the 
stories had the plant in an uproar for 
a full day. Second case: A_ business 
consultant was called in to find out 
what was wrong with the company. 
He asked questions and listened, but 
was not getting anywhere. One morn- 
ing he came to the plant and learned 
that during the night the wife of one 
of the junior executives had had a 
baby. By 9:30 he found that every- 
body in the main office knew it but 
one department head. He carefully 
traced the path of the news through 
the office and tried to find out why 
it stopped short of this one man. He 
now had the source of the trouble. This 
fellow was “‘telling nothing and nobody 
was telling him nothing.” The snarls 
originated in the breakdowns of com- 
munication in and out of that one of- 


fice. 
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Out of observations of group atti- 
tudes such as these emerge three broad, 
basic ideas: 


1. Any normal man will face his job 
and do it well, whatever it may be, 
but in doing so he demands that he 
be treated as a human being with a 
certain absolute dignity and worth that 
is independent of his job. 


2. Man has certain legitimate emo- 
tional or psychological needs, of which 
the first is self-respect. If these legit- 
imate needs are not fulfilled in some 
reasonable degree, he will be inefficient, 
unhappy or even mentally ill. 


In other words, there is a certain min- 
imum daily requirement of Vitamin 
“I.” If a man doesn’t get it from his 
work and his home, he is going to try 
to get it elsewhere. 


3. Man does not work alone. In 
family, church, club and town, man is 
a social being; he does not become 
something else when he goes to work 
in the morning. He works with a 
gang, whether the gang is called by that 
name or called a committee, a team, a 
crew, a board, a staff, a section or a de- 
tail. Within that gang, he needs to 
know that he is a useful member and 
that his co-workers accept and appre- 
ciate him and his contribution. This 
social approbation is indispensable to 
sustained efficiency. 


These conclusions may seem to be a 
small return for all the effort of social 
scientists and practical observers like 
Mary Parker Follett, Elton Mayo, Jo- 
seph Scanlan and Hiram Nicholas; the 
result may seem merely a long series of 
illuminating incidents resulting in a 
couple of useful principles. But do not 
be deceived. Behind these deceptively 
simple incidents, and even more de- 
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ceptively simple principles, lie great 
truths. The growing realization of 
these truths is a very great American 
achievement. We have worked slowly 
toward it from the fog of European 
class distinctions, but we are on the 
way. 


Profit-sharing: Best Example 

Every one of these work-a-day prin- 
ciples can be illustrated in the program 
of profit-sharing.” It is based on the 
central fact that man does not work 
alone. It meets the condition that 
money is not everything by increasing 
income in a way that provides proper 
attention to the individual—no one is 
ignored; intelligent regard for people’s 
feelings thus becomes easy. The sense 
of participation or belonging is ful- 
filled, yet people know their place not 
subserviently but objectively, accurately 
and satisfyingly. A good boss is, of 
course, needed to install and maintain 
a sound profit-sharing program, but if 
he is sincere and willing to learn, a pro- 
gram may make a good boss out of a 
mediocre one. And finally “communi- 
cations,” the magic word of today’s 
American business world, has new and 
smooth two-way channels in which to 
operate. 

Profit-sharing applies everyone of 
these principles but adds in their appli- 
cation the benefits of ownership and 
enterprise. The respective ultimate 
rights of owners, managers and work- 


1 The program and accomplishments of the 
Council of Profit-Sharing Industries have 
been discussed earlier in this magazine. 
See, for example, James A. O’Brien, ‘Profit 
Sharing and Organized Labor,” March, 
1954, 111-14; William J. Lynch, S.J., “Re- 
port on Profit Sharing,” January, 1953, 
3-5; Leo C. Brown, S.J., “Profit Sharing 
Pays,” February, 1951, 65-74. Information 
on profit-sharing may be requested from 
the Council of Profit-Sharing Industries, 
337 W. Madison, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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ers are better defended and understood. 
These juridical realities are recognized, 
moreover, for what they are, not class 
distinctions, but interdependent func- 
tions contributing to a common good. 

Profit-sharing, by widening the func- 
tion of enterprise, opens the door for 
the release of human capacities, a fac- 
tor which the European Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, locked up with his theory of 
class conflict, forgot. 

A writer on this subject introduces 
a personal anecdote. There was in his 
family a picture taken in Europe sev- 
eral generations ago of a group of work- 
ers calling on the great grandfather of 
the writer. The great grandfather was 
a large employer, known as progressive 
and enlightened. In this picture the 
employees were presenting a token of 
esteem on some such occasion as his 
75th birthday. The picture shows the 
back of the workers who are facing 
the employer. Though this was a gen- 
erous and charitable employer, the over- 
whelming impression was one of sub- 
servience and servility. The droop of 
the shoulders, the angle of the head, 
the way the cap was held in the hand, 
proclaimed that the men felt that not 
merely were they in the presence of an 
economic superior, but that they were 
in the presence of their betters. 

Contrast this with the reactions of 
the lawyer member of the Polish dele- 
gation of the United Nations’ Assem- 
bly, who walked out of the communist 
world and sought political asylum here. 
His first very strong impressions of the 
United States, of course, were many and 
varied. One which impressed him most 
was the way Americans talked to their 
bosses. They were not insolent or in- 
subordinate; on the contrary, they were 
cooperative and disciplined. They did 
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their work and produced results. But 
there was nothing servile about it; 
they were simply self-possessed and self- 
assured as a human being should be. 

The real progress that Americans 
have made in developing a new art and 
a new science of human relations is not 
something merely emotional or psy- 
chological. Fundamentally, it is a bet- 
ter subjective grasp of objective rela- 
tionships that have been there all the 
time and everywhere. Its first basis is 
the relation of man to God; however 
men may be subordinated one to an- 
other in legitimate relationships under 
God, these subordinations must leave an 
original coordination intact. 


Man not a Mere Means 

No man may use another man merely 
as a means to an end. And so in the 
other basic objective relationships, par- 
ent and child, husband and wife, civic 
authority and citizen, employer and 
employee, and buyer and seller, whether 
merchant and customer or producer 
and consumer—in all these relationships 
we have taken a long way around to 
a new realization of “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” 
The new realization is strengthened 
with some new knowledge of how the 
human body and soul interact. That 
is all to the good. We know more 
these days about human motivation; 
the volume of case material is large, 
increasing and valuable. And we know 


more about how individuals relate 





themselves to the groups of which they 
are parts and how groups get their 
work done. The fundamental notion, 
however, is a very old one. 


The vigorous application of these 
principles in the business world and the 
use of them as a basis for a durable 
business-like profit-sharing program— 
that is new. It is a fine example of 
applied American intelligence and cour- 
age in going where the facts lead you. 
Possibly that rediscovery should have 
been unnecessary; but in any case it has 
been made. If American businessmen 
have the vision and the courage to fol- 
low through in the directions that hu- 
man relations and sound profit-sharing 
are leading them, they can make a con- 
tribution to working democracy that 
may well be quite as important and 
quite as American as interchangeable 
parts, the assembly line, or fission and 
fusion. 


Long ago America was warned that 
unless it manifested the same inventive- 
ness and resourcefulness in social dy- 
namics as it has manifested in physical 
production and in distribution and sales 
promotion, it would lose momentum 
and be confronted with economic and 
social decline. Progress in the field of 
human relations, as seen in the achieve- 
profit-sharing especially, 
shows that we are reordering ourselves 
on some solid basic compass-points and 
are using the recovered principles with 


ments of 


gratifyingly strong effect. 





Hunger after. Dignity 
WE WOULD BE FOOLISH to expect that this support [by African people] 
will be given to any [ political] solution which seems to them to detract 


from their dignity as human beings. . 


. . They have a fierce hunger to be 


recognized by the people of the world as their fellows and equals. 


Alan Paton, in South Africa in Transition (Scribner, 1956) 
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Questions and Answers 


ON SEGREGATION 





Harowtp L. Cooper, §.J. 


QUESTION 1. 
or opposing segregation? 


In the light of statements made by 
some Catholic bishops and theolo- 
gians, the negative obligation of re- 
fusing personal support to segrega- 
tion is clear. No one may justifiably 
lend his support to an immoral so- 
cial system. Hence, it is Wrong to 
strengthen, enlarge or continue the 
socio-legal pattern (for example: to 
propose or vote for laws clearly and 
directly discriminatory, to give any 
support to political candidates or 
parties which are rabidly pro-segre- 
gationist, to join or connive with 


Does a Catholic have a choice as to supporting 


such organizations as ‘“Citizens’ 
Councils”). 

As to one’s duty in positively op- 
posing segregation, certainly every 
Catholic has the obligation to do 
what he can (considering the grave 
difficulties that may lie in his way) 
to change an unjust social system. 
Each can pray, can imbue himself 
and his family with the social teach- 
ings of the Church (especially on 
the race question) and spread this 
doctrine by conversation and ex- 
ample. 


QUESTION 2. Must a person, then, work actively for further 


integration? 


Those have such a duty who are 
in a position, social or political or 
economic, where their influence will 
be strongly felt and probably effec- 
tive. If emotional antagonism is al- 
most certainly to be aroused by 
such acts, one’s duty for the moment 
is to avoid intensifying it. But again, 
as noted above, everyone can do 


QUESTION 3. 


something effective to change the so- 
cial mentality and community atti- 
tude: namely, pay a wage on which 
a Negro family can live decently, 
show respect for Negroes by ad- 
dressing them as “Mr.,” etc., enable 
them to attain more readily the bene- 


“fits of proper education at all levels, 


and so on. 


How strict and binding a duty is it for a 


Catholic to disapprove segregation? 


One may never give internal ap- 
proval to an evil social pattern, since 
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it violates the moral law. One need 
not always and everywhere give “ac- 
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tive” or external disapproval, de- 
pending on one’s circumstances. If 
one has sufficient knowledge of the 
issue or an influence which could be 
effective, he has a strict moral obli- 
gation to use his knowledge and in- 
fluence to weaken and ultimately to 
abolish the evil system of segregation. 
One would have a grave obligation 
to do so, wherever political and eco- 
nomic pressures are brought against 
members of minority groups (such as 
denial of bank credit and crop loans 
and public services, as in South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi). To halt such 
unjustified and cruel boycotting, one 
must employ all just and morally 
proper means. 


For persons who are not in such 
positions of power or knowledge, a 


QUESTION 4. 
pronounced wrong years ago? 


The Church has always denounced 
injustice and uncharitableness as 
morally evil. We must distinguish, 
however, an individual’s sin from a 
sinful social system. An individual 
sins by accepting the state’s leave to 
remarry while his true wife yet lives. 
And the socio-legal system which 
makes this possible is immoral pre- 
cisely because it facilitates sins 
against the sanctity of marriage. If 
the state and social custom require 
of us actions that equivalently deny 
the Negro’s human dignity and 
American citizenship, then that sys- 
tem urges us to sin—nay, under cer- 
tain circumstances, commands us to 
sin. 

The Church has direct authority 
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“passive” disapproval may be oblig- 
atory. This would consist of taking 
the occasions as offered to express 
one’s views against segregationist 
practice or propaganda. Sometimes 
this could be a grave obligation, as 
where silence or hesitation which 
may resemble acquiescence might 
lead others to stronger segregationist 
positions and acts of serious injustice 
or uncharitableness. One must never 
approve nor appear to approve 
serious moral evil, regardless of the 
consequences. Frequently, however, 
the obligation would be only sub levi 
(for example, in cases wherein rela- 
tively negligible rights are violated), 
or even nonexistent (for example, 
where there would be no hope at all 
of wielding influence and the present 
injustice is light). 


If segregation is wrong today, why was it not 


only over individual consciences; she 
can change a social system only by 
appeal to men who are individual 
members of society. She has always 
taught justice and charity and con- 
demned the contrary vices. What is 
“new” is her supplementing the “in- 
dividualistic” approach by looking at 
the issue from the point of view of 
society. A social obligation is one 
that can be met only by the com- 
munity as a whole. But until a so- 
ciety’s legal system is ready to bend 
in the right direction it is vain to 
preach moral obligation to that so- 
ciety. As with individuals, societies 
may temporarily be left in good faith. 
But tolerance of ignorance and the 
evil it breeds cannot last forever. 
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Who will redefine leisure? 


The Myth of 
MACHINE-MADE LEISURE 


“Bulletin: The machine has created so 
much leisure for American women that 
in the year 1955 twenty-seven million of 
them—a new high both absolutely and as 
a proportion of the total population, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Census Bureau— 
found time to work hard at jobs in fac- 
tories, stores, offices, etc. Current esti- 
mates indicate that even more women are 
hard at work in the year 1956.” 


PERIODICALLY, since John Stuart 
Mill expressed doubt that machines are 
truly labor savers, eccentric critics have 
called attention to the labor paradoxes 
which go along with an economic order 
geared to machines. The following re- 
marks, taking off from such criticism, 
are directed toward exposing as an illu- 
sion the popular belief that the human 
world secures increasing leisure through 
the increased use of machines. 


Machines and Unemployment 


The Soviet Union, with some help 
from the post-war Socialist government 
of Britain, has unequivocally demon- 
strated that there need be no unemploy- 
ment in industrial economies. It is not 
the increasing use of machines which 
causes temporary technological unem- 
ployment in industrial economies; it is 
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rather the erratic, economically unco- 
ordinated character of changes in ma- 
chines and machine methods. Neither 
is the prolonged and widespread unem- 
ployment which belongs to economic 
depressions of advanced free-enterprise 
industrial economies a consequence of 
the increased use of machines; it is 
rather a consequence of the decreased 
use of machines, for wherever all the 
machines are at work, men are also at 
work. 

When machines fall idle in industrial 
economies, the cause must be looked 
for in either faulty planning, private 
financial manipulations, or public psy- 
chology. The machines themselves, of 
their very economic nature, demand to 
be kept at work continuously. No in- 
dustrial manager worthy of his expense 
account cares to have idle machines in 
his charge, if he can possibly avoid it— 
since idle machines, unlike idle men, 
represent daily investment losses. The 
economic nature of machines calls for 
maximum use of machines. 

No advanced industrial economy has 
yet experienced the general simultane- 
ous conditions of busy machines and 
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idle men, although local temporary 
patches of technological unemployment 
still appear in free-enterprise industrial 
economies. Maximum use of machines 
in advanced industrial economies re- 
quires maximum employment of men. 

Today, in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, it is evident that the two most 
advanced industrial economies, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, are 
already faced with a serious technolog- 
ical labor shortage. In both economies, 
machines are even now held below the 


requirements of maximum use because 
there are not yet enough mechanized 


humans to keep them fully busy. In 
the Soviet Union, this shortage is due 
chiefly to the temporary lack of train- 
ing of many of the low-level workers. 
In the United States, this shortage is 
due chiefly to the temporary unplanned 
presence of more machines than the 
available high-level work force can 
keep busy. Corrective measures are, of 
course, being taken in both nations. 

In the Soviet Union, technical train- 
ing of all workers is being pushed on a 
long-term basis, the wage-scale is being 
radically revised to adjust its incentive 
value to actual work output, and the 
work week has been scheduled for re- 
duction to 42 hours in the near future. 
This last step demonstrates that the 
economic planners in the Soviet Union 
have finally recognized the law of di- 
minishing labor returns, a law which 
is important in economies geared to the 
machine. 
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It seems that for year-in-year-out 
compulsory maximum labor at regular 
wages in an industrial economy, an av- 
erage work week of around 40 hours, 
with maximum speed-up and with bo- 
nus wages for hours worked above the 
average, is the most efficient method of 
labor exploitation, from both the phys- 
iological and psychological points of 
view. The earlier industrial managers 
did not appreciate the power of this 
law, constrained as they were to imag- 
ine, shortsightedly, the industrial labor 
supply as limitless and wholly passive. 


They recognized, to be sure, the fact 
that social prestige and money can ef- 
ficiently exploit the higher industrial 
skills well beyond a 40-hour work week, 
and to this day the higher industrial 
workers are anxiously busy, at home 
and at the business establishment and 
“on the road” at an average which is 
closer to 70 hours a week than to 40 
hours. These workers are members of 
the managerial class, intellectual eu- 
nuchs in the service of they-know-not- 
what master, who have been intellect- 
ually emasculated and trained in great 
numbers to govern the classless society 
—for it is true that the classless (and 
sexless) society is the society most ef- 
ficiently geared to machines. 


There is little essential difference, de- 
spite superficial personal variety (such 
as religious opinions), between the man- 
agerial class of the classless Soviet Un- 
ion and the managerial class of the 
classless United States." In both places, 
concentrated economic energy, in its 


1 Great Britain is an advanced industrial 
society and consequently rivals the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. in classlessness. The sup- 
posed “classes” of Great Britain have as 
much social reality as the monarchs of 
Great Britain have political reality. But 
it is all good, clean fun. 
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human form, is found nowhere else 
than in the managerial class. In both 
places, the number, the labor and the 
powers of the members of the manager- 
ial class has increased by leaps and 
bounds, although not yet equal to the 
rate of increased use of machines. 


In the United States, because of the 
absurd attempt to synthesize free-en- 
terprise with increasing use of machin- 
ery — as though will-power could 
change strength of materials calcula- 
tions—there is presently an overload of 
the salesman-type manager and a short- 
age of the engineer-type manager. In 
the Soviet Union, because of the still 
more absurd attempt to synthesize 


Marxian sociology with the increasing 
use of machinery—as though Marx and 
Engels had not already contradicted 
themselves hundreds of times on this 
very question—there is presently a 
shortage of the salesman-type manager 


(which the Party agitators are unsuc- 
cessfully trying to overcome by substi- 
tution) and an overload of the engi- 
neer-type manager. 

The United States currently has a 
more efficiently trained low-level work 
force, and the Soviet Union currently 
has a more efficiently trained high-level 
work force of the engineer-type (allow- 
ing for the superiority and greater need 
of the use of machines in the United 
States). The current problem in the 
Soviet Union is “how to train the low- 
level work force to the point of maxi- 
mum labor exploitation,” while the cur- 
rent problem in the United States is 
“‘how to bring to the machine required 
maximum the labor exploitation of an 
over-trained and over-ready low-level 
work force.” (We assume that nobody 
takes seriously the management claptrap 
about the “upgrading” of the low-level 


work force by the introduction, on a 
wide scale, of automation.) 

If the United States could export, 
along with Billy Graham, its overload 
of salesmen to the Soviet Union, in ex- 
change for the Soviet overload of high- 
level technicians, both economies would 
be better equipped to solve the problem 
of maximum labor exploitation. 


Machines and Hard Work 

But although there is no danger of 
unemployment in the Soviet Union, the 
threat of large-scale unemployment 
looms imminently over the United 
States in 1956, because the salesmen- 
type managers have been recently more 
successful than the engineer-type man- 
agers. (The fact that the engineer- 
type managers today command large 
salaries because of their shortage is ex- 
actly a sign of the truth of the imme- 
diate argument, especially when it is 
recalled that the salesman-type man- 
agers continue to command much high- 
er salaries.) The threat of large-scale 
unemployment for the United States is 
appropriately synchronized with the 
greatest actual exploitation of labor 
which has so far appeared in history. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that no- 
where else on the face of the earth has 
there yet appeared a human community 
so numerous and so unanimously ded- 
icated to unrelenting toil as the United 
States of 1956. This, at least, is the 
co-ordinated doctrine preached down 
the line in working hours by the man- 
agerial class. 

A commonplace observation, easily 
verified, says that hour-for-hour, work- 
ers in machine societies labor much 
more energetically than workers in 
more “backward” societies. This is an 
important part of the story, but it is 
not the whole story. The latest consol- 
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idated figures of the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau record that over 75 million people 
were hard at work at income-producing 
activities in 1955. It takes no economic 
genius to calculate that the great ma- 
jority of them were engaged in work 
speeded up by machine processes. 


Of this 75 million, upwards of 27 
million were women. Of this 75 mil- 
lion, more than 10 million were occu- 
pied in at least two jobs, and 2.5 mil- 
lion of them are recorded as certainly 
occupied at two jobs simultaneously. 

Imagine, last year in the United 
States, 10 million Americans (more 
than half the numerical strength of 
American labor unions) “willing,” or 
obviously compelled, to work all those 
accumulated extra hours above and be- 
yond the demands of the basic job! 
American women—27 million, roughly 
one-third more than the total member- 


ship in American labor unions—put- 
ting in all those accumulated labor 
hours, over and above the human tasks 
which cry for accomplishment within 


the home and family! Imagine three- 
fifths of the available women hard at 
work in the industrial apparatus, rather 
than in the unpaid activities of home 
and neighborhood! Further, imagine 
Eleanor Roosevelt or Clare Boothe Luce 
making a speech based on the relevant 
census report! We are now in the 
realm of pure fantasy. 

To return to reality, try to imagine 
very nearly half the total population 
(which today includes a large propor- 
tion of the aged as well as the post-war 
“baby crop”) occupied at income-pro- 
ducing activities—hard workers all, 
lured on by the rewards promised by a 
society geared to machines. Surely, 
this is a unique historical case. Surely, 
we have come a long way from Ren- 
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naissance Naples, written of by the Do- 
minican friar, Thomas Campanella, in 
his City of the Sun: “Out of a popu- 
lation of 70 thousand, scarcely 10 or 
15 thousand ever do any work.” Surely 
there has never yet risen anywhere a 


society so enslaved by the irresistible 
demands for maximum labor. 

Which technomanic dreamer, in the 
face of the concrete facts (the facts 
need no support from the statistical 
propaganda of government or other 
agencies—they are readily observable in 
the immediate environment of the huge 
majority of people in the United States) 
can argue in favor of an increase of 
leisure in the most advanced of those 
societies geared to the machine? Which 
hard-pressed and increasingly isolated 
intellectual, with scarcely an hour to 
call his own in independence of eco- 
nomic pressures and the public hue and 
cry, can honestly defend the thesis that 
the increased use of machines has in 
fact brought an increase of leisure to 
the United States of 1956? Which 
economist who takes the trouble to 
think for himself rather than for his 
employers or sponsors or “audience,” 
can pretend, for example, that the total 
economic effect of television is to do 
anything else than increase unnecessary 
labor to the extent of roughly four 
million full-time jobs as of 1956? These 
jobs would have been pure waste 30 
years ago. 
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They are equally a waste today; 
boondoggling, all the way down the 
line, nothing else than the Keynesian 
program of digging holes on Monday 
and filling them up on Tuesday. There 
is no reasonable excuse for the excess 
of hard work of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who support, and are supported 
by, the television industry. 


Machines and Leisure 


The economic nature of machines de- 
mands that machines be kept busy.” 
Machines cannot be kept busy unless 
men are kept busy. It is not enough 
that machines keep men busy during 
their income-producing hours. The eco- 
nomic nature of machines has a “con- 
sumption” demand as well as a “‘pro- 
duction” demand. Without the mass 
standardized consumption of machine 
production, mass standardized machine 
sheer economic 


production becomes 
nonsense (that is, apart from the con- 
sumption of war and war preparation). 


Now it is an undeniable fact that 
mass standardized consumption devours 
a huge amount of time contributed by 
the collective public, time that might 
otherwise be used for leisure, in its 
traditional meaning of liberation from 
economic anxieties. Therefore, every 
society which has installed machines as 
its gods is obliged to redefine leisure, in 
a radical way, so that it comes to sig- 


2 Despite the cry of “greater productivity,” 
production usually halts long before the 
market is glutted and prices plummet. 
“... The capitalist economy based on liber- 
alistic principles . . . regards the maxi- 
mum profit of the entrepreneur as the al- 
most exclusive aim of production. This is 
in sharp contrast with the dignity of the 
human person because such a conception 
implies negation of spiritual values, in- 
human exploitation of labor and man’s 
subservience to the machine.” So said Pius 
XII, September 22, 1956. Ep. 
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nify a chronic social-psychological con- 
dition of passive dependence upon ma- 
chine-made “pleasures.” It is not easy 
to locate a real boundary line between 
the work demands of machines and the 
“pleasure” (mostly perverted) demands 
of machines. But it is plain that this 
line has been arbitrarily fixed as con- 
gruent with the demarcation between 
income-producing time and income- 
consuming time. 

The triumphant historical procession 
to the 40-hour scheduled work-week is 
by itself not the least proof for the be- 
lief that there has been a parallel pro- 
gressive increase of real leisure for so- 
ciety as a whole. Everyone knows that 
a great many machine-tending activ- 
ities become alternately income-produc- 
ing and income-consuming according 
to the most accidental of circumstances 
(driving a motor vehicle is one of the 
most familiar examples). Everyone 
knows that a large number of activ- 
ities formerly honored as leisurely pur- 
suits have degenerated into primary in- 
come-producing activities in machine 
economies, and have been consequently 
transformed into haste-ridden occupa- 
tions of anxiety, always with work re- 
quirements in excess of work capacity, 
always with a weight of unavoidable 
deadly routine which effectively can- 
cels the necessary freedom associated 
with real leisure. 


Machines must be kept busy if they are 
to be plausibly accounted for in any 
human community. It can no longer be 
denied, except in organs of mass com- 
munication, political pulpits and class- 
rooms, that busy machines immutably 
demand the fulltime busy-ness of so- 
cieties ruled by machines. Income-con- 
suming busy-ness, organized on a vast 
scale of regimentation and _ strictly 
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standardized to suit the requirements of 
ever-busy machines, can be identified 
with real leisure only by the brain- 
washed faithful who believe in the 
technomanic gospel preached by adver- 
tising campaigns and by Communist 
Party propaganda. 


Redefinition 

The redefinition of leisure by ma- 
chine societies follows the deep-rooted 
human social instinct which compels 
every society to integrate the meaning 
of its work and the meaning of its lei- 
sure. Since the meaning of work in a 
machine society is wholly defined as 
attendance upon machines, it cannot 
but ensue that the meaning of leisure 
comes likewise to be wholly defined as 
attendance upon machines. The comical 
popular notion that machines are no 
more than improved traditional work 
tools leads to the absurd hope that the 
traditional meaning of leisure can some- 
how be attached on top of the machine 
meaning of work. If this were possible, 
we might expect that the American in- 
dustrial corporation which employs and 
exploits 23,000 college graduates would 
instead provide lifetime benefices allow- 
ing 23,000 people to occupy themselves 
in the pursuits of traditional leisure. 
The very mention of such an expecta- 
tion is sufficient to establish its wild 
implausibility. 

An additional word of diagnosis is 
perhaps due to those whose hearts flut- 
ter at the thought of the philanthropic 
contributions of American industrial 
corporations. A negligible amount of 
these contributions filters into the back- 
waters in support of real leisure. The 
rest of it is used to bolster the collective 
economic self-interest of American in- 
dustrial corporations. 
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Without falling into the decadent 
neo-scholastic habit of insisting upon 
precise conceptual formulations for 
realities which refuse to correspond to 
mental constructs, it can be said that 
leisure has traditionally signified, at the 
least, detachment from the compulsion 
of economic necessities. No one pre- 
tends that the redefinition of leisure by 
machine societies is associated with eco- 
nomic detachment. Rather the reverse 
—for everyone knows that the income- 
consuming time which is called leisure 
in machine societies is itself an eco- 
nomic necessity of machine societies. 
Deprived of the always-growing 
amount of public time given over to 
incoming-consuming attendance upon 
machines, a machine economy must col- 
lapse, since the meaning of work no 
longer has any relation to the meaning 
of leisure. 


The purpose of leisure as redefined 
in machine societies is to serve, to 
justify, to enforce the production proc- 
ess. Leisure, that is to say, is an essen- 
tial element of the economic apparatus, 
with no other function than the en- 
couragement of increasing production. 
In a machine society, leisure is for the 
sake of work, rather than work being 
for the sake of leisure. This state of 
affairs bears a remarkable structural re- 
semblance to monastic organization, 
where “recreation” is substituted for 
“leisure” and duty” for 
“work.” It seems, indeed, that a ma- 
chine society elaborated acording to its 


ee + 
religious 


own principles is equivalent to a vast 
secularized monastery whose inmates 
for the most part never took the vows 
they are obliged to keep. No puzzle 
here as to why machine societies are the 
enemy of sound family life. 
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The Case against 
the Keller “Case” 


Giapys W. GRUENBERG 


Ir The Case for Right-to-Work 
Laws* by Notre Dame’s Edward A. 
Keller, C.S.C., did not purport to be a 
scholarly, unemotional, objective dis- 
cussion of the “right-to-work” contro- 
versy, one could dismiss it lightly as 
just another piece of anti-union prop- 
aganda. However, the author, after 
bemoaning the “accusation of bad mo- 
tivation and sloganizing” (p. 5) which 
he alleges have surrounded the issue of 
“right-to-work” laws, states as his pur- 
pose the “furthering of truth and jus- 
tice and not merely a partisan point 
of view.” (p. 7) It therefore becomes 
necessary to take his dissertation 
seriously, and this is somewhat dif- 
ficult to do. 


Not only does he quote liberally 
from sources which admittedly have 
been written by people who while they 
may be experts in their own fields 
know nothing about practical union- 
ism, but he also consults such “au- 
thorities” in the field of labor-manage- 


* Heritage Foundation, Chicago, 1956, 128 
pp. $1.50. 

1 E.g., Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
Dean of the School of Sacred Ticology of 
Catholic University: “I have been asked 
several times to write about the ‘right-to- 
work’ laws but until now I have hesitated 
to comply, because I feel that my knowl- 
edge of labor conditions in this country is 
very meagre.” (p. 27) 
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ment relations as W. R. Brown (p. 82), 
Research Director of the Missouri 
Chamber of Commerce; D. R. Rich- 
berg (p. 32), who is identified only by 
his New Deal activities—not by his 
subsequent anti-unionism; S. H. Torff 
(p. 35), management counsel; and 
certain other individuals who have 
long campaigned against the unions 
for some real or fancied wrong com- 
mitted against them.” Among the long 
series of quotations which Father Keller 
has strung together to substantiate his 
views, we do find a few taken from the 
writings of men who are known for 
their scholarship and experience in the 
field of labor economics, such as Fathers 
Brown, Higgins and Cronin, but they 
are either discounted, or quoted out of 
context so that they appear to support 
Father Keller’s views.” Commonweal 
(p. 68), International Labor Organiza- 
tion (p. 58) and even the CIO (p. 44) 
are made to look like allies. This de- 
vice of letting others speak for him 


tends to relieve Father Keller from crit- 


2 E.g., W. Harrison, expelled union leader 
whose “Forced Union Membership Steals 
Your Freedom” was published through the 
National Right to Work Committee, pp. 
57, 80. 


* E.g., pp. 8-9, 23-24, 26, 72. 
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icism and makes review of his work ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 


Half-truths 

A good review of this monograph 
would have to take each page, sentence 
by sentence, and point out the half- 
truths, innuendoes and actual misstate- 
ments of fact, but we have neither the 
space nor the inclination to do that 
here. Let us merely cite a few exam- 
ples so that the reader may be warned 
that this is no treatise to skim over 
lightly in the search for truth. 

The first and most obvious indica- 
tion that Father Keller does not have 
even a passing acquaintance with the 
seriousness of his subject is his opening 
statement that the issue involved in 
“right-to-work” legislation is simple 
rather than complex. In his own words 
(p. 5): “It is compulsory unionism vs. 
voluntary unionism, that and nothing 
more. ‘Right-to-work’ laws seek to 
protect the right of the worker to join 
Or not to join a union by making illegal, 
as a condition of employment, member- 
ship or nonmembership in a union.” 
Would that it were “that and nothing 
more”! Father Keller’s rallying cry is 
“Voluntarism” and he holds up the 
torch of “freedom” for workers in our 
industrial society to determine their 
own destiny, unfettered by union ties. 

Unless Father Keller has been living 
in a pink-hued vacuum for the last 20 
years, it is inconceivable that he should 
believe that workers without unions are 
in any sense free. Every student of 
labor relations knows that without un- 
ions employers control all conditions of 
employment. Merely because some un- 
ions have been successful in creating an 
atmosphere of economic self-determina- 
tion is no reason to believe that such a 
situation would long continue if those 
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same unions were weakened by contin- 
ued membership defection. Father 
Keller discounts such an eventuality and 
cites the strength of large international 
unions, such as the UAW, as proof that 
unions have no need for union security. 
He gives 1955 as the date of the GM- 
UAW union-shop agreement, but fails 
to state that maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses (which are also outlawed 
under “right-to-work laws”) have been 
part of their contracts since World 
War II. Apart from this, does Father 
Keller also support the methods which 
that same union was forced to use in 
its early days to attract and hold mem- 
bers? Such means as the sit-down strike 
and mass picketing have long since 
been outlawed (fortunately for social 
order), but in their place free collective 
bargaining has brought union security, 
an important reason for the law and 
order which has replaced industrial 
“jungle” tactics. With union security 
a union is no longer required to do con- 
tinuous battle to retain its strength. 
This brings us to the one premise 
upon which Father Keller bases his 
whole thesis for “‘voluntarism.” In his 
own words: “No one has proved that 
compulsory unionism is the only reas- 
onable and normal means of security 
for labor unions today. The protective 
labor laws of both the federal and state 
governments can, should and do give 
adequate and reasonable security to un- 
ions today in the United States.” 
(p. 91) Here is where Father Keller 
falls into his own trap of half-truth 
and misstatement of fact. As proof of 
the “‘protection” given to the workers’ 
right to join a union in many “right-to- 
work” states, Father Keller cites the 
high-sounding provision of the Lou- 
isiana statute (which has since been re- 
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pealed) : “Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to deny or abridge the right 
of employees by and through a labor 
organization or labor union to bargain 
collectively with their employer.” (p. 
36) His conclusion is: “Both federal 
and state laws fully protect the right 
of workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively without from 
their employer.” 


interference 


Protection? 


Since this is the central thesis of 
Father Keller’s support of “right-to- 
work” statutes, let us examine this 
“protection” a little more carefully. 
First of all, even under the federal 
statute the present administration is 
making it progressively easier and easier 
for employers to use economic coercion 
to interfere with their employees’ right 
to self-organization. For example, a 
recent decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board reverses a long-estab- 
lished policy on interrogation of em- 
ployees regarding their union affiliation. 
An employer may now question his em- 
ployee cr prospective employees about 
their union activities without violating 
the law, even where such interrogation 
is coupled with statements antagonistic 
towards unions.“ No one who is fa- 
miliar with the problems of a union 
organizational campaign would be naive 
enough to believe that employees disre- 
gard an employer’s statements and ques- 
tions about union adherence under 
such circumstances. The entire “‘free 
speech” section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
(Section 8(d)) has given employers 
carte blanche on anti-union statements. 
If our national labor-management rela- 
tions administration has become so lax 


* Lithium Corporation of America, Inc., 116 
NLRB No. 82, 38 LRRM 1306. 
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in its enforcement of a law designed to 
protect self-organization, how much less 
protection has a worker under a state 
statute which provides no machinery 
for enforcement of the right to join a 
union, but does provide penalties for 
enforcement of the right not to join? 
What happens when workers under 
“right-to-work” statutes attempt or- 
ganization can be seen in the same state 
which Father Keller uses as an example. 
A strike of more than two months by 
the sugar-plantation workers in Lou- 
isiana who were attempting union or- 
ganization was effectively broken with 
striking workers left without employ- 
ment. What protection did Louisiana’s 
“right-to-work” law give these work- 
ers? 

Experience under the Wagner Act in 
its early days, especially before it was 
declared constitutional, indicates that 
without hard-hitting enforcement the 
workers’ right to join a union is worth 
less than the paper on which such a 
law is written. When we couple this 
fact with the reduced jurisdiction of 
the National Board, it becomes clear 
that workers in intrastate establishments 
have no protection in their efforts to 
form unions. And without union se- 
curity, even if they should succeed in 
the formation of a union, it is doomed 
to a short existence so soon as normal 
turnover takes its toll of union mem- 
bers.” 

Father Keller mildly refers to “re- 
strictions” on compulsory membership, 
implying that mere regulation is all 
that is accomplished by “right-to- 
work” laws. And this is the crux of 


5 Cf. Leo C. Brown, S.J., “Right-to-Work 
Legislation,” SOCIAL ORDER 5 (March, 1955) 
pp. 99-104; also Earl F. Cheit, “Union Se- 
curity and the Right to Work,” Labor Law 
Journal (June, 1955) pp. 357-360, 400-401. 
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the issue. Limitation is one thing; abo- 
lition is quite another. No thoughtful 
student of labor unions believes that 
their every action is to be held above 
the law. In fact, the reason why Father 
Keller can find quotable quotes from 
authorities like Fathers Brown, Cronin 
and Higgins to support some of his 
ideas is that they are a bit more ob- 
jective than he. However, “right-to- 
work” laws do not accomplish their 
stated objective of making unions more 
conscious of their responsibilities. In 
fact, these laws make it almost impos- 
sible for unions to do anything but fight 
continuously, and in war there is little 
place for statemanship. Giving wronged 
persons redress when they feel their 
rights are jeopardized under union se- 
curity agreements is one thing; destroy- 
ing the right to enter into such agree- 
ments is something entirely different. 
Father Keller admits that a majority 


of our trade unions are conducting their 
affairs above suspicion, nevertheless he 
applauds their punishment along with 
that of the miscreants. 


No Consideration of Fact 


Most employers of right conscience 
will testify that union security agree- 
ments bring the kind of labor-manage- 
ment peace during a contract term 
which permits the parties to concen- 
trate on the more important business 
of raising productivity and reducing 
cost. As previously mentioned, Father 
Keller cites the fact that General Mo- 
tors did not grant the UAW a total 
union shop until 1955 as proof that 
unions can get along very well with- 
out them. But he fails to give consid- 
eration to the fact that the 1950 agree- 
ment which included a modified union 
shop brought with it a five-year term 
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and a systematic procedure for increas- 
ing wages without threat of strike. The 
auto industry has had unprecedented 
prosperity ever since this agreement was 
signed. Is Father Keller naive enough 
to believe that a union can afford such 
a period of peace if it is constantly 
fighting to hold its membership? Many 
studies on the subject of member-in- 
terest point out that lack-of-issues 
brings lack-of-interest in its wake. 

It is clear that in labor-management 
relations as in politics the art of the 
possible is about all we can expect. 
If we had the ideal conditions which 
prevail in Father Keller’s vacuum, there 
would be no need for any labor unions, 
much less any labor laws. But the 
consensus of authorities in the field of 
labor economics is that abolition of all 
union security needlessly weakens the 
weak unions without doing anything to 
lessen the power of the strong ones. 
So long as an employer retains his right 
to seek qualified workers from the 
rolls of union membership (and _ this 
freedom certainly should remain guar- 
anteed under our free enterprise sys- 
tem), certain workers will feel the eco- 
nomic coercion of the closed shop with 
or without “right-to-work” laws. But 
without unions these workers 
would be subjected to economic coer- 
cion from their employers. 


same 


The envir- 
onment of certain industries, particu- 
larly those of a casual nature, has been 
responsible for the workers’ lack of 
economic freedom, and “right-to-work” 
laws have not changed that environ- 
On the other hand, in industries 
where unions have had a particularly 
difficult time organizing employees due 
to turnover and employer resistance, 
“right-to-work” laws effectively pre- 
vent employees from exercising their 


ment. 
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right to maintain an effective union. 
If this is what Father Keller and other 
“right-to-work” proponents desire, then 
at least let them admit it instead of 
blithely patting collective bargaining on 
the back with one hand and sticking 
a knife in its back with the other. 


As additional proof that unions are 
able to take care of themselves without 
union security, Father Keller cites the 
“exclusive jurisdiction” which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act grants to the 
majority union. This exclusive repre- 
sentation, he says, prevents individual 
bargaining. Since Father Keller has 
quoted Section 9(a) of the Wagner 
Act instead of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
it is no wonder that he comes to this 
conclusion. The Taft-Hartley Act ad- 
dition to this section permits individual 
bargaining without union representation 
even where the union has won exclusive 
bargaining rights. Of course, the in- 
dividual settlement must be within the 
terms of the existing agreement, but 
what employee is foolish enough to pay 
for a service he can get by himself for 
nothing? And there is nothing to pre- 
vent an employer from granting non- 
union members more privileges than 


® Section 9. (a) Representatives designated 
or selected for the of collective 
bargaining by the majority of the em- 
ployees in a unit appropriate for such pur- 
poses, shall be the exclusive representatives 
of all the employees in such unit for the 
purposes of collective bargaining in respect 
to rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, or other conditions of employment: 
Provided, That any individual employee 
or a group of employees shall have 
the right at any time to present grievances 
to their employer and to have such griev- 
ances adjusted, without the intervention of 
the bargaining representative, as long as 
the adjustment is not inconsistent with the 
terms of a collective-bargaining contract or 
agreement then in effect: Provided further, 
That the bargaining representative has been 
given opportunity to be present at such 
adjustment. 
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union members, especially if he has ac- 
quired the art of being subtle about it. 
This is merely another example of the 
kind of authority which Father Keller 
uses to substantiate his remarks. 


One last comment about the eco- 
nomic data which Father Keller quotes 
from the Missouri Chamber of Com- 
merce to support his thesis that “right- 
to-work” states make out economically 
as well as states which do not have such 
laws. It is an easy matter for a group 
of states such as those in the South 
where “right-to-work” laws predomi- 
nate to outstrip other industrial states 
on the basis of increases in per capita 
income or any other economic unit one 
might want to use. 


Juggling 

Any data which use percentage in- 
creases as their point of reference are 
subject to serious question, because with 
a low base a smaller absolute increase 
of necessity results in a larger percentage 
increase. For example, if a man earns 
§0 cents per hour and gets a 10-cent 
increase, his hourly wage increases 20 
per cent; but if a man earning $1.00 
per hour gets the same 10-cent increase, 
his hourly wage has risen only 10 per 
cent. Would we say that the latter 
man is no better off than the former 
or, even more ludicrous, that the former 
is better off than the latter? This is 
the sort of statistical juggling which 
Father Keller supports in his extensive 
quotation from Research Director 
Brown (pp. 82-83). In his own words: 
“Total Personal Income of states with 
Right-to-Work laws increased in the 
period 1940-1954 330.6 per cent while 
the Total Income of states without 
Right-to-Work laws increased 263.4 
per cent. Since 1940 the South (the 
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region where Right-to-Work states are 
concentrated) has made the greatest 
economic progress of any region in the 
country. From 1940 to 1954 the Total 
Personal Income of the southern states 
(southeast and southwest) increased 
337.2 per cent as compared to a 247.8 
per cent increase for the remainder of 
the United States.” But nowhere does 
Father Keller give us the absolute fig- 
ures so that true comparisons can be 
made. Father Keller dismisses this 
whole economic argument as having 
nothing to do with “right-to-work” 
laws or unionism. Neither, in his opin- 
ion, help or impede economic progress. 
If this is true, why the lengthy quota- 
tion of statistics from the Missouri 
Chamber of Commerce? As a matter 
of fact, labor economists have been en- 
gaged in learned controversy about this 
very subject for several years, whereas 
Father Keller draws his conclusions 
from very meagre factual evidence. 


As was stated at the outset of this 
review, to do justice to this thin book 
would require a sentence-by-sentence, 
page-by-page analysis. It is neither de- 
serving of such effort nor is the author 
likely to care. This is not a work 
which sheds any real light on the 
“right-to-work” controversy. It is 
merely a rehash of all the demagogic 
arguments which proponents of the law 
will continue to use whenever they can 
find a sympathetic audience. The fact 
that Father Keller attempts to appeal 
to a Catholic audience will make little 
difference to those who have any real 
stake in the outcome of the issue. As 
other reviewers of the book will point 
out, application of moral principles to 
practical labor-management situations 
rarely gets beyond the gray, indifferent 
stage. These problems do not have 
simple, black-and-white answers. Father 
Keller has done his bit to further muddy 
the waters. 
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Aid New Zealand 
Church Schools 


Catholic parents feel that they should 
receive for their schools a just measure 
of financial assistance from funds provided 
in the law for free education, says a peti- 
tion just submitted to the New Zealand 
Parliament on behalf of the National 
Council of the Holy Name Society in New 
Zealand. 

The petition claims that financial as- 
sistance is due to Catholics because all 
citizens contribute to public funds on an 
equal basis. These parents consider them- 
selves treated “unequally and unjustly” by 
provisions under which public revenues 
are allocated for the free and secular edu- 
cation of all children who attend state 
schools, “to the almost complete exclusion 
of those who, on grounds of conscience, 
are unable to avail themselves of state 
schools.” 

The petition asking for an inquiry into 
the question of state aid for private schools 
has been referred to the education com- 
mittee in parliament. 


Liquor Problem among 
Indians 


Tribal leaders of the American Indians 
are reported as convinced that drunkenness 
is increasing, with a consequent breakdown 
of authority as contempt for tradition 
grows. 

“This view is shared by missionaries 
and the majority of those whose work 
brings them into direct contact, but others 
say that, taken as a whole, there is little 
more drinking than formerly,” according 
to a recent newsletter of the New Mexico 
Association on Indian A ffairs. 

Figures on arrest for liquor law viola- 
tions have dropped somewhat on the Nav- 
ajo Reservation since August, 1953, when 
a type of “local option” ban on reservation 
sales went into effect. 
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Those who contend that drinking is on 
the increase point out that the figures on 
arrests do not include the peripheral 
towns. In August last year arrests of In- 
dians at Gallup alone rose to 1,010 and as 
late as April stood at 599, In 1952, the 
year prior to repeal of prohibition of sales 
of liquor to Indians, arrests on the whole 
Navajo Reservation were only 1,343. 

The problem is further complicated by a 
scarcity of enforcement officials today. 


Small Business Steadily 
Down 


Despite varying views of the political 
party candidates on the subject, the figures 
on failure of small businesses have not 
been given much prominence. 


The last Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent gave these totals as the annual aver- 
ages for the country: 


TOGGS2 QUCPOGE sisicsnsrasressvinersnrvvsness 5 874 
SSSA ase pe one cor eee 7,081 


PIN Misiervatiiediesentiighsvontnsntntansaaentiagio 10,113 


The data refer to the number of business 
failures with liabilities under $100,000. 


Meantime, business mergers have reached 
a 25-year peak, according to the report of 
the House Anti-Trust sub-committee. 


Health Outlook in India 


As approximately 80 per cent of India’s 
360 million population lives in villages, 
programs for health and sanitation con- 
centrate on the village. 


The average life expectancy in the coun- 
try is only 32 years (as against 68.6 for 
the United States). Infant mortality is 
an important factor in this low expectancy, 
as 11.6 per cent of children die before their 
first birthday. Other common causes of 
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death among the Indians are the prevent- 
able diseases, such as malaria, tuberculosis, 
smallpox, cholera and other intestinal dis- 
eases. 

Projects for malaria prevention have set 
to work in south India, since India be- 
came a member of the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) in 1948, chiefly 
through house-spraying with DDT and the 
destruction of mosquito-breeding ponds. 

Second to malaria as a problem is 
filaria, another mosquito-borne disease. A 
special filaria control project for the pro- 
tection of 3,000,000 people in 13 states has 
been under way one year. 

Programs for tuberculosis control have 
been slow getting started, because of the 
great problems involved and the expense. 
Observers agree that there has been some 
progress, but that results will not be too 
noticeable for some years. 


Campaign Notes: Spending 


Newspaper support early last month for 
the major candidates was summed up by 
Editor and Publisher, trade journal of the 
newspaper business: “Daily newspaper 
editorial support at this stage in the cam- 
paign is three and a half to one in favor 
of President Eisenhower over Adlai 
Stevenson.” 

As concerns circulation, “Eisenhower is 
ahead of Stevenson about four and a half 
to one,” the magazine said. 


With tidbits of inside gossip, Fortune of 
the Luce-Time group said, “Money will 
help the GOP, too, at a time when a sen- 
atorial race in some states is a quarter- 
million-dollar proposition. The Republi- 
cans have plenty of it, thanks in good part 
to $4 million from the Salute to Eisen- 
hower dinners; the Democrats, though al- 
Ways poor-mouthed in such matters, do 
appear to be pinched for funds, nationally 
and locally.” 

Fortune continues: “In Oregon, for in- 
stance, Democrat Wayne Morse hopes to 
make do with an $80,000 to $85,000 cam- 
paign, less than half the amount that will 
be laid on the line for McKay [his op- 
ponent].” One candidate’s ready funds, “in 
Illinois, where getting elected costs more 
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than a man will earn in a decade as sena- 
tor,” says Fortune, have put “victory with- 
in the Republican reach.” 


Public Schools and 
Race Today 


Of the 208 tax-supported colleges and 
universities in the South, approximately 
110 now admit Negro students in practice 
or in principle. 

Although all institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the border states of Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky operate under non-segregation poli- 
cies, Negroes have not yet applied for ad- 
mission to some of them. 


Twelve such schools in the 17 southern 
states actually have Negroes on their 
campuses. 

In three small Kentucky towns, tension 
and minor incidents brought about great 
publicity for the few Negro students in- 
volved in the rural communities, while 
Louisville, Frankfort and scores of other 
cities and towns (with 75-85 per cent of 
the Negro student population) integrated 
their schools peacefully, without incident 
and with little publicity. 

Meantime, in several states, legislative 
bodies passed measures designed to tangle 
up and delay the usual procedures followed 
by Negroes in securing entrance to schools. 


Odd Ends ... 


@ A study by the New York Stock Ex- 
change claims that 8 million Americans 
today own stock in U. S. corporations, 
come chiefly from the middle and lower- 
income groups and own on an average 4 
different stocks. 

@ United Mine Workers have completed 
10 hospitals in Kentucky, Virginia and 
West Virginia at a cost of $25 million, to 
provide medical and hospital care for 
miners and their families in an area where 
facilities were inadequate. 


@ Thirteen hundred and twenty periodi- 
cals are edited and published by Jesuits 
throughout the world today. 
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THE THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAN.—By 
A. M. Sullivan. Kenedy, New York, 
1956, xi, 298 pp. $4. 

The author of this book appears before 
us as the man of experience who has had 
the patience to reflect on his experience, 
the mental equipment to judge it plausibly 
and enough writing talent to express it 
readably. 


The purpose of the book is, as the author 
expresses it, to observe man in action from 
many angles. In so doing he catalogues, as 
it were, his own ideas of the worthwhile 
things a man may do. The three-dimen- 
sional man apparently is what we might 
call the 20th century version of the well- 
rounded or cultured man, a man who 
should have many accomplishments to his 
credit, whether they be financial, artistic, 
poetic, philosophical, literary or social. It 
is difficult to categorize a book of this 
sort. It is a sort of catch-all of more or 
less profound thoughts on man’s endeavors 
and accomplishments. Had it been written in 
an earlier age one feels that it would have 
presented a series of maxims. The effect is 
not too much different, since the maxims 
are merely put together in a more con- 
tinuous, paragraph form. Unfortunately, 
too, many of the maxims are somewhat 
platitudinous. 

From beginning to end the author is 
making a plea for individual responsibility 
without, however, being himself an ex- 
treme individualist in his attitude. Clearly 
the book contains a great deal of useful 
information and a certain amount of ma- 
ture reflection. Unfortunately, however, it 
does not live up to the promise of its title. 
It is too superficial in its reflections, too 
scattered in its remarks. The author, it is 
true, does not pretend to be an expert on 
any of the subjects he treats, but on too 
many of them, ¢.g., linguistics, literary 
criticism, morals, science, psychology, he 
is barely mediocre in his treatment. There 
is unfortunately too much skirting of the 
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real problems involved. As for the style, 
it is somewhat unfortunate. To quote the 
author himself, “it is tempting to let loose 
a flood of purple prose, a sequence of 
dazzling metaphors, the subtle analogy 
that carries with it a bit of intellectual 
snobbery and the occasional word that 
stands out like a diamond on a bartender’s 
knuckle.” (p. 47) Although the author in- 
tends to condemn this sort of thing, it 
stands as a fairly good description of his 
own writing. Mr. Sullivan has too much 
facility at stringing words together and 
still he does not wholly disguise thereby 
the platitudes behind them. There is no 
question that there are throughout the book 
some very original metaphors, but even 
originality can pall, especially when we 
find an average of more than one metaphor 
per paragraph throughout the book. Nor 
are the metaphors always happy in their 
description of reality and life. Here and 
there we find that the author is not en- 
tirely averse to a generous sprinkling of 
clichés, 

J. Q. Lauer, S.J. 

Fordham University 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND SECURITY.—By Leland 
M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons. Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, 1955, xiii, 
709 pp. $6. 

The second of a series of studies on the 
major features of the United Nations, the 
present volume should become “must” read- 
ing for those who seek to understand the 
varied activities of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. The Brookings Institution 
should be congratulated for publishing this 
series at a time when there is a great need 
for a proper and calm evaluation of the 
purposes of the United Nations, a subject 
of so many bitter controversies but little 
understood. 
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A glance at the well-ordered division of 
this volume will give a summary of this 
informative book. Part One gives a brief 
study of the development of the United Na- 
tions system, its background and _begin- 
nings, the changing postwar international 
disorder, a very brief record of the activ- 
ities of the United Nations. Parts Two, 
Three and Four deal with the machinery 
with which the United Nations handle dis- 
putes and international incidents. Part 
Five analyzes the attempts of the United 
Nations toward an international regulation 
of armaments. Part Six reviews and ap- 


praises the activities of the United Na- 
tions, especially in its role in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 


The simplified presentation of the com- 
plex procedures in which a threatening sit- 
uation is brought for action before the 
United Nations covers a ten-year history 
of international incidents. Through it all, 
one sees the limitations (as well as the 
growth by experience) of the Security 
Council—a sort of learning-while-working 
affair in the field of international disputes. 
Enlightening are the details of situations 
which could have been solved by the Coun- 
cil itself had there been more cooperation 
among the major powers. This anomalous 
situation in an organization which pre- 
sumes unity to be a basic principle has led 
to a reliance on the Assembly to settle 
disputes, and has kept the Council from 
action in spite of detailed provisions of the 
Charter regarding the functions and pow- 
ers of the Security Council. The Korean 
experience proved to be one of the turning 
points. It showed the power and the weak- 
ness of the Council in spite of (and because 
of) the political climate still prevailing 
in the world. If the Council seems a fail- 
ure, the fact remains that the Council has 
not been allowed to function under the 
proper condition of international coopera- 
tion which the Council needs if it is to be 
an effective instrument of world peace. 

As to be expected, the authors have not 
failed to give contrasting studies with the 
workings of the League of Nations in in- 
cidents which recall similar circumstances. 
The authors are to be credited, too, for the 
thoughtful inclusion as appendixes perti- 
nent texts which are often referred to 
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throughout the book. If at times the writ- 
ing may have the flavor of a report, it is 
only because the authors have tried to sim- 
plify and to make interesting what other- 
wise would have been a highly complex 
subject. 

Micuet J. Casats, S.J. 

Woodstock College 


CONGRESSIONAL POLITICS IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR.—By Roland 
Young. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1956, 281 pp. $4.50. 


To the already extensive and growing 
literature on World War II, Professor 
Roland Young has added an interesting, if 
limited, study of the activities of Congress 
for 1941-1945. 

Professor Young, who during the early 
years of the war was secretary to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, seeks 
to prove, through the examination of con- 
gressional action in areas from economic 
controls to foreign policy, not only that 
Congress was more than a “fifth wheel” in 
the war-time government, but that modern 
total war does not outmode the legislative 
branch nor eliminate its essentialness. To 
document such a view, Professor Young is 
of necessity forced to stress as vital what 
he argues is Congress’s role during a war 
period: “authorizing action in the form of 
law; adjusting conflicts of interests; and 
exercising oversight over the execution of 
policy.” For the value of these activities 
he makes a strong case, even when admit- 
ting that “the President emerged as the 
over-all planner of political and economic 
action,” and that the “grand strategy of 
the war . . . was almost totally executive 
in concept, and even the execution of the 
war strategy was not seriously attacked by 
Congress.” 

3eginning with the dramatic expression 
of unity immediately following Pearl Har- 
bor, Congress moved quickly to grant 
broad executive prerogatives in wartime 
administration but also struggled valiantly 
to keep its restraining hand on any plunge 
toward government-without-legislative-re- 
straint. This meant, for example in the 
vital area of delegation of powers, that 
after broad power had been authorized, 
Congress began to “work back” by impos- 
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ing numerous specific restrictions on the 
delegation, in order, either to regain some 
of what it had given away, or at least 
maintain a guiding hand on its use. Fur- 
ther, such powers were to be war-time 
grants only, for by war’s end, as the au- 
thor points out, “From the legal point of 
view, Congress may be said to have ‘re- 
gained’ the delegated powers and reestab- 
lished the constitutional position it enjoyed 
before the war.” That this reestablished 
the pre-war power balance between exec- 
utive and legislative branches, in light of 
the war-time experience, however, he is 
less certain. Such a pattern emerged in 
other areas as well, and within the book’s 
decidedly limiting 237 pages, the author 
details such developments clearly and often 
amusingly. 

The study is clearly for the student of 
the period, as the author limits his narrative 
to the actions of Congress and its commit- 
tees, seldom citing sources beyond the 
Congressional Record, and omits any ex- 
planatory discussion of the economic, po- 
litical, diplomatic and military problems 
which produced the congressional actions 
with which he is concerned. 


Paut L. Murpuy 
The Ohio State University 


THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGES BER- 
NANOS.—Translated by Joan and Barry 
Ulanov. Regnery, Chicago, 1955, vi, 
263 pp. $4.50. 


Actually the “last essays” are a group of 
lectures delivered by the distinguished au- 
thor in the immediate post-war years, 1946 
and 1947. They are devoted to themes 
characteristic of Bernanos, freedom, crisis, 
technological civilization. But neither the 
themes nor the titles of the essays are im- 
portant; what is significant is the tower- 
ing personality of Bernanos and his violent 
denunciation of the evils he saw impend- 
ing upon the world. 

The war just ended, the humiliation of 
France and the atomic bomb probably ag- 
gravated an always vitriolic character; 
nevertheless, these lectures are of a piece 
with Bernanos’ constant vision of man and 
tis temporal destiny. He refuses to be 
called a Cassandra, yet his only temporal 
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hope for man lies in France, and his 
French audiences he not infrequently ad- 
dresses as “fools.” He must be read in 


conjunction with someone like Mounier. 


But he should be read. Not only does 
he hold before us a mirror in which we 
can see clearly delineated the worst fea- 
tures of our age, but he speaks with an 
ardor, a sincerity and a simple honesty 
that reflect his greatness of soul. 


SISTERS OF THE NIGHT.—By Jess Stearn. 
Messner, New York, 1956, 182 pp. $3.50. 


NEITHER WILL I CONDEMN THEE.—By 
Franziscus Stratmann, O.P. Blackfriars, 
London, 1955, 79 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Subtitled “The Startling Story of Pros- 
titution in New York Today,” Stearn’s 
book is based on many interviews with 
prostitutes who converge on New York 
from all walks of life, from the slums, 
wealthy families, finishing schools, offices 
and factories. This reporter on a New 
York daily had been told: “We know what 
they do and how they do it—find out why 
they do it.” He found that in New York 
City prostitution has become a major prob- 
lem both because of its link with the il- 
legal sale and use of narcotics and because 
in some way a great number of teen-agers 
are being recruited into its ranks. Stearn 
gives an account of a day at New York 
Women’s Court, with its parade of B-girls, 
“tony” girls, street walkers, call girls and 
drug addicts. There is also a section based 
on a police inspector’s report on the city’s 
handling of this problem, an interview with 
a noted psychiatrist on the motivations be- 
hind prostitution, and the commentary by 
a city magistrate on the prospect for re- 
form. 

The Blackfriar’s book came into being 
when a well-known German Dominican, 
Father Stratmann, in flight from the Nazis 
succeeded in finding protection in a Flemish 
convent of the Order of Bethany, whose 
special work is to reclaim by love and 
charity women who because of their sins 
are branded social outcasts. His study of 
the program of these sisters and his con- 
sideration of the implications and results 
of their work led Father Stratmann to 
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What are they talking about? 


A REMARKABLE JOURNAL .... . Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
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write this small book. 

This particular program of reclamation 
began shortly after 1864, when a Father 
Jean-Joseph Lataste, O.P., preaching a re- 
treat in a women’s prison at Cadillac in 
the south of France, found many women 
who were anxious to rise above their out- 
cast state. Father Lataste founded a con- 
gregation into which such women could 
go. This little book unfortunately does not 


give much in the way of figures and sta-~ 


tistics and definite programs, but is made 
up of reflections and philosophizing on the 
whole situation. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


PAPER-BOUND ISSUES 


BUREAUCRACY IN MODERN SOCIETY. 
—By Peter M. Blau. $S12 Random 


House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956, 127 pp. 95c. 

SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—By C. Wendell King S513, 
Random House, New York, 1956, 127 
pp. 95c. 

CRIME AND SOCIETY.—By Gresham M. 
Sykes. $S14, Random House, New York, 
1956, 125 pp. 95c. 

POPULATION.—By Dennis H. Wrong. 
$S15, Random House, 1956, 128 pp. 95c. 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. — By 
Clinton Rossiter. Signet Key Book 
Ks334, New American Library, New 
York, 1956, 166 pp. 35c. 

BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL.—Edited 
by Frederick A. Pottle. Signet Book 
D1305, New American Library, New 
York, 1956, xxv, 320 pp. 50c. 


be ++ ERS 


Racism in Reverse? 


One sentence in Julius S. Gassner’s 
excellent article “Human Rights and the 
Teacher” (October) brought me up short. 


Gassner says that “we must treat per- 
sons of other races with even more cour- 
tesy, respect and consideration than mem- 
bers of our own race.” 

I have never known a colored person 
who wanted a special fuss made over him 
solely because of his color. The reason, I 
think, is that we would be stumbling into 
the fallacy that what really matters is the 
accident of skin pigmentation. 

Isn’t special courtesy to colored peoples 
a kind of white supremacy philosophy in 
reverse? 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Bethesda, Md. 
° 


Closing Comment by Dr. Brown 


I request the privilege of a few com- 
ments. First, I submit that Father Eller 
(“Social Justice and Reform,” May, p. 
213; and “A Rejoinder,” September, p. 
309) changed positions at least three 
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times in going from his first to his second 
article. 

Secondly, he ridicules my “concept” of 
social justice. I was not writing a treatise 
on my concept of social justice; I was 
merely pointing out some basic relation- 
ships between social justice and institu- 
tions. 

I enjoyed the discussion, but would have 
preferred keeping it within bounds. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH BROWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 


Working Wife 


Mary Clinch’s “The Phenomenon of the 
Working Wife” (October) is an excellent 
and realistic discussion of the regrettable 


incidence of this latest addition to the 
U. S. working force. She notes the com- 
plex social factors that are almost an in- 
surance not only of its continuance, but 
of its continual growth. 


She correctly assays the aids that laws 
requiring equal pay for equal work would 
probably afford, but is less than precise in 
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her evaluation of an “Equal Rights 
Amendment.” While no one can possibly 
predict with any measure of assurance 
what interpretation courts will put on laws 
to be construed in the light of such an 
amendment, it is simply unthinkable that 
“the amendment would guarantee equal 
pay for women.” Emphatically, it would 
not! It is more than certain that under 
its deceptive terms, the statutes of the 
several states which now haltingly, pro- 
vide “equal” pay would be construed into 
utter ineptitude. 

With her I agree on the paucity of 
merits in the “Equal Rights Amendment” 
and further submit that it has no merit 
whatsoever, that it should be discouraged 
with every faculty we can muster. We 
can thank God that many proposals to 
amend the constitution recently have 
failed. We can indeed be most grateful 
for the failure of this proposal, but let us 
not rest on the assurance that it has been 
laid to well-merited oblivion. It is certain 
to be urged on the next congress with 
exasperating insistence by presumably in- 
formed people, one group being composed 
entirely of women lawyers. 

StsteR Mary Licuort, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 


Reaction 


You ran a note in September asking 
help for foreign readers, such as the mis- 
sionary in Eiko, Japan. Enclosed you will 
find a check for three such subscriptions. 

. SOCIAL ORDER is doing such a tremen- 
dous job that this is the least I can offer 
to show my appreciation. 

(Name withheld) 
Cleveland 


SOCIAL ORDER is first-rate in every way. 
Paut Marx, O.S.B. 


Collegeville, Minn. 
ry 


“Church Research” 


After reading the article of Nicholas 
von Hoffman in sOcIAL ORDER, the informed 
reader will see the contribution which the 
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social sciences, under right direction, can 
make to pastoral theology. The parish 
must be understood for what it actually 
is, a segment of territory or people in the 
visible spiritual society which is the Church 
of Christ. Everything in this society 
must be directed to its one purpose, the 
sanctification and salvation of souls through 
our Blessed Savior. In the challenging 
words of our Blessed Savior, “I know 
mine,” the pastor sees that the more accu- 
rate and comprehensive his knowledge of 
his part of the flock of Christ is, the 
more faithfully he will feed and defend 
them. It is in securing this knowledge 
that the social sciences can be very help- 
ful. With training in gathering informa- 
tion on the social relations and attitudes 
of a group, the social scientist can give 
the pastor worthwhile help. 

He must, however, keep in mind that in 
the long experience of the Church, many 
things have been found helpful and neces- 
sary which cannot be measured with the 
yardstick of the social scientist. Some 
surveys, made in the past by social scien- 
tists of parishes, have been disappointing, 
because of their shortcomings and imper- 
fections. If the social scientist under- 
stands that he cannot provide a substitute 
for pastoral theology and can only make a 
contribution of fact in the observance of its 
precepts, admonitions and recommenda- 
tions, he can do a good work. 

The social sciences need the theologian 
quite as much as the theologian in some 
particulars needs the social scientist. If 
in tone and deeper understanding this arti- 
cle had been a bit different, its desired 
effect of bringing greater cooperation be- 
tween the pastor and the social scientists 
might have been larger. 

+ SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 
Chicago 


Needs Pondering by All 


Nicholas von Hoffman’s “The Church: 
Subject of Social Research” (September) 


deserves the widest circulation and the 
most serious pondering by Church offi- 
cials and Church members in all parts of 
our country. The immense progress of the 
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Catholic Church in America requires an ac- 
curate assessment of its day-to-day changes 
if its full potential is to be realized. All the 
zeal and good will in the world can be made 
ineffective by a misunderstanding of the 
basic social realities with which the 
Church must operate. At the present 
time Catholic statistics, as published each 
year, are almost ridiculously inaccurate and 
can, in fact, be more dangerous than _help- 
ful for planning the days ahead. 

For a long time many of us in the 
Catholic press have been urging the estab- 
lishment of a national Catholic statistical 
bureau which would be supported by the 
Bishops somewhat in the manner of N. C. 
W. C. and from which it would be possi- 
ble to draw accurate and reliable informa- 
tion for national as well as diocesan plan- 
ning. A core of professionai statistical 
experts would be available from this bu- 
reau to assist any Bishop in analyzing his 
diocese and weighing its potential for 
further progress. 

It is possible even now to have col- 
lege studies made in separate dioceses or 
even, as in the case of Father Fichter, in 
local parishes. The problem here is that 
material gathered under university aus- 
pices is generally made public and this is 
an understandable deterrent, since institu- 
tions, like humans, quite properly do not 
wish to have their most personal diagnosis 
a matter of public record, It should be 
possible to do the same job efficiently and 
professionally with the results of the study 
made known only to the parties con- 
cerned. 

SOCIAL ORDER, already a_ remarkable 
journal making a distinctive contribution 
to the life of the Church in America, 
would place all of us even more in its debt 
if it could study the implications of a 
national bureau of statistics placed to- 
tally at the service of the hierarchy. 

(Very Rev. Mscr.) Francis J. NALLY 
The Pilot 


Boston 
* 


Violent Exception 
At the risk of being accused of reading 
a communication not even addressed to 
me, I must take violent exception to the 
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general tenor of the “Note to the Intelli- 
gent Voter” (September, p. 303). 

Implicit throughout Professor Barthol- 
omew’s article is a basic assumption about 
the lack of meaningful difference between 
the political parties and about the proper 
role of political parties in a democratic 
society with which I cannot concur but 
whose refutation would require more space 
than is ordinarily available for a “letter 
to the editor.” Certain of Professor 
Bartholomew's more explicit comments, 
however, also demand attention. 

Professor Bartholomew justifies his 
condemnation of the voter who is prima- 
rily concerned with a candidate’s party af- 
filiation by suggesting that neither all Re- 
publicans nor all Democrats are “vir- 
tuous” or “good.” From this fact he 
concludes the “intelligent voter” should 
forget party connections and vote for 
“good” men regardless of party. But 
such a statement is inherently meaning- 
less. A “good” politician is by definition 
one who supports *“good” programs and 
policies, i.e., those which the voter deems 
desirable. If Candidate X is of exem- 
plary character and great intelligence, this 
does not automatically entitle him to my 
vote. He may be wedded to a party and 
policies which I consider bad. In such 
a case, the greater his abilities and his 
dedication the more am I constrained to 
vote against him, since the more likely 
he is to be able to effect those evils for 
which he stands. Would Professor Bar- 
tholomew be willing to choose his chil- 
dren’s religion teacher solely on the basis 
of character and intellectual attainments 
rather than primarily on the basis of the 
creed he professed? 

Similarly, in regard to local elections, 
even if we leave aside the question of 
the weakening of the party system and 
hence of the democratic process inherent 
in the proliferation of “non-partisan” elec- 
tions, and even if we accept Professor 
Bartholomew’s assertion that cities and 
counties are principally service institu- 
tions, I cannot agree with his contention 
that there is not or at least ought not 
to be a Republican or Democratic way 
of providing services. What services are 
to be provided? To whom? At whose 
expense? Shall the city build a new 
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playground with its money or a new park- 
ing lot for the benefit of the downtown 
merchants? Shall new schools be built or 
property taxes kept low? Shall the city 
raise subway fares or taxes? Shall need- 
ed city revenues be obtained from prop- 
erty taxes, an income tax, sales taxes or 
a tax on business transactions? These 
are everyday questions in municipal gov- 
ernment, and how they are answered de- 
pends on the political philosophies which 
are the ordinary subject of inter-party de- 
bate. 

Professor Bartholomew may brand it 
“silly” if he wishes, but here is one teach- 
er who shall continue to try to prepare 
his students to choose intelligently that 
party whose policies most closely coincide 
with the student's own conception of what 
is necessary for the promotion of the 
common good and, having chosen, to sup- 
port the party selected to the hilt—even if 
that involves voting a straight ticket ev- 
ery time. 


Victor C. Ferxiss 
Asst. Prof. of Political Science 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, California 


Mr. Bartholomew misconceives the na- 
ture of the elective process. There are 
really three kinds of political jobs. The 
first is the pure administrator (water 
commissioner, sewer commissioner, etc.). 
The second is the pure policy maker (con- 
gressmen, legislators and aldermen). The 
last is the executive job, which is some 
of both (president, governor and mayor). 


I believe we would all agree that the 
first category should not be elected at all, 
but chosen on some kind of system which 
permits evaluation of their merits. Mean- 
time, I see little but frustration to the 
voter who tries to choose on the basis of 
such information as “Rotarian, Elk, father 
of two daughters active in Cathedral High 
Sodality.” 

In the second category, the case for 
party regularity becomes almost over- 
whelming. The important attribute of a 
policy maker is his prospective voting, not 
his sobriety or anything else. When one 
has decided what value judgments he 
wants expressed in society, he is bound 
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to choose and support the party which 
comes closest to embodying these values. 
He should forsake the party only if his 
values change, or those of the party 
change, or the party nominates a man 
whose values are not those of his party. 

In the third category, the case for regu- 
larity is less strong, but still important. 
I see little point in voting for a man who 
will efficiently administer a misconceived 
program. Here again the value judg- 
ments, typified by his party, are very im- 
portant. 

A final note on non-partisanship in lo- 
cal politics. Mr. Bartholomew seems to 
believe that all local decisions are in the 
first category. I suggest that such issues 
as slum clearance, public housing, distri- 
bution of tax burden and attracting new 
business offer ground for party line di- 
visions. In fact, non-partisan mayors are 
seldom non-partisan; for example, Hubert 
Humphrey of Minneapolis. 


JosepH P. MCKENNA 
Department of Economics 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 


Paul G. Bartholomew’s “Note” raised 
a number of doubts in my mind since his 
position seems to be that an intelligent 
voter should largely disregard party dis- 
tinctions in voting. 

On the local level there is perhaps much 
to be said for non-partisan elections. Per- 
haps Dr. Bartholomew had this level in 
mind in his discussion. Certainly, his ex- 
amples are limited to this sphere. How- 
ever, if the discussion be broadened to 
include congressional and_ presidential 
elections, I personally feel that “independ- 
ent” voting is often anything but “intelli- 
gent.” Too often the independent voter 
seems to be attracted by non-political con- 
siderations such as a candidate’s appear- 
ance, sincerity, high-mindedness, or accom- 
plishments in some non-political area of 
life. Since hardly any candidates running 
for national offices are scandalously rep- 
robate in their private life and thus un- 
fit for public trust, they should be voted 
for primarily on the basis of their political 
philosophy. 

But if a candidate’s political philosophy 
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is the primary determinant of a person’s 
voting preference, how can a voter logi- 
cally vote for candidates of two parties 
at the same election when these candidates 
professedly embrace opposing political 
philosophies? Of course, there are always 
exceptional cases when candidates seem 
to be in the wrong party. But these ex- 
ceptions do not obliterate the fact that 
for any given election a party stands for 
one general approach to the problems of 
state. It is the primary task of the elec- 
torate to decide, prudentially and not in- 
fallibly, which approach it approves, In 
making this choice the voter is choosing 
men to make decisions in the realm of 
political life, be it national or interna- 
tional. He is not choosing a bridge part- 
ner, roommate or husband where admit- 
tedly personal appearance, wit or religious 
profession are of no little importance. In 
actuality I fear that too often the “inde- 
pendent” voter masks political indiffer- 
entism under the guise of an impartial 
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intelligence and in the end chooses a can- 
didate—if he votes at all—because he 
“likes his looks.” This is emotional- 
ism in a most insidious form—under the 
banner of reasonableness, 


Undoubtedly there are abuses connected 
with party politics. But why not direct the 
intelligent voter to correct these, rather 
than cut him loose in a chaotic wasteland 
where every man is a party and political 
conviction gives way to personal fancy? 

WitirAM B. NEENAN, S.J. 
Saint Louis 
s 


Reply 


All of these commentators seem to 
assume the premise that there is a basic 
philosophical difference between the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties. Regard- 
less of how true this may have been in 
years past, it certainly has no real validity 
today. There is simply not the doctrinal 
difference of which they speak. The pres- 
ent campaign seems to underline this very 
point. The presumed basic philosophical 
difference between the major parties is a 
myth that is perpetuated by party stalwarts 
who hope thereby to maintain a solid base 
of votes. 


If a party label (that has become 
largely meaningless from the point of view 
of political philosophy) is to be the sole 
criteria of choice of candidates, how could 
a person bring himself to vote for such 
diverse characters representing such di- 
vergent viewpoints as Senator Humphrey 
and Senator Byrd under the Democratic 
label and Senator McCarthy and Senator 
Flanders under the Republican label? Then 
the individual and his philosophy and point 
of view become rather all-important. 


Our parties today are coalitions of per- 
sons and groups adhering to widely differ- 
ent philosophies. It is really a case of 
the “outs” versus the “ins.” It would be 
good if our parties had a doctrinal differ- 
ence, as these men seem to assume is the 


case, but one cannot ignore realities. 


Paut C. BARTHOLOMEW 
Professor of Political Science 


University of Notre Dame 
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